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THE PLATONIC TRADITION: 


By PROFESSOR A. H. ARMSTRONG 


there are many highways and by-ways to explore, 

many territories, great and small, to which the scholar 
can devote his main interest and affections. A Professor 
of Greek should be alive to and interested in, as far as 
time and capacity permit, the whole range of studies 
which bear on the literature, art, life and thought of 
the ancient world. But he may legitimately choose his 
special interest from a range of subjects perhaps more 
various than that offered by any other discipline, and one 
which offers—and it is important that he should be 
aware of this—an extraordinary multiplicity of points 
of connection with the contemporary world. He ma 
concern himself, to mention only a few of the possibilities, 
with the history of language, with the development of 
logic, with economic or constitutional history, with the 
geography or botany of the Mediterranean region, with 
the form and significance of religious symbolism and rites, 
with the history of science, with theology or ethics. 
Everything that is relevant to the thought, language or 
subject-matter of the ancient poets or philosophers, 
historians or orators—or for that matter doctors or 
veterinary surgeons, writers of cookery-books or collectors 
of useless information—can properly be his concern. 
_And in time he can range from before Homer to Justinian, 
from the Bronze Age to the threshold of the Middle Ages. 
My predecessor in the Gladstone Chair of Greek, Professor 
-A. Y. Campbell, made and we hope will continue to 
make, his original and distinguished contributions to 
classical scholarship in the very centre of things, in that 
field of close study and emendation of the texts of the 
| great authors of the classical period which has since the 


I the vast and varied world of classical scholarship 


1 An Inaugural Lecture delivered before the University of Liverpool, 3rd 
| May 1951. 
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Renaissance held the primacy in classical research. My; 
own special field of study, the later Platonism of which. 
Plotinus is the greatest representative, is one which seems ; 
to most classical scholars, in this country at any rate, , 
rather on the extreme circumference—though if one: 
looks at it from the point of view of the history of’ 
European thought as a whole it seems very much nearer ° 
the centre. I propose to devote the rest of this lecture : 
to suggesting some reasons why this study of the Platonic : 
tradition in later antiquity is important and interesting. 
Till at least the end of the seventeenth century, and for 
many readers down to our own times, the philosophy ' 
of Plato was apprehended to a great extent through the . 
medium of that later Platonism which begins with 
Antiochus of Ascalon and the return to dogmatic teaching 
in the Academy in the first century B.c. and reaches its 
climax in the Neo-Platonism of Plotinus and Porphyry 
in the third century A.p., from which, with some curious 
changes and developments, the Neo-Platonism of the 
great late commentators on Plato and Aristotle derives ; 
and Plato’s own works were generally read in the light 
of Neo-Platonic commentary. One of the great achieve- 
ments of the classical scholarship of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries has been to separate Plato from 
Platonism, to read and understand him in terms of his 
own age and of the thought of his predecessors rather than 
in terms of the thought of the first centuries of the 
Christian era. There can be no doubt that this has resulted 
in a great advance in our understanding of Plato. But it 
has also had some disadvantages. The first has been a 
widespread loss of understanding of this later Platonism 
itself, with its enormous influence and genuine importance 
in its own right: for to anyone who has really read and 
begun to make some progress in understanding the 
Enneads or the works of the great Christian writers who 
were influenced by Neo-Platonism it would seem to 
require a rather particularly crude and superficial sort 
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of cocksureness to dismiss them all as the record of a 
prolonged philosophical aberration of merely historical 
interest (we may recall in passing that, for all their 
influence on Christian thought Plotinus, Porphyry, and 
the later Neo-Platonists down to Proclus and Damascius 
were of course convinced anti-Christians, the inspirers of 
the last pagan reaction against Christianity, and in modern 
times non-Christians as well as Christians have found 
value and inspiration in their writings). About the 
historical importance of Neo-Platonism there can be no 
doubt whatever. In the history of philosophy as generally 
studied, at least in this country, there is left an enormous 
gap, extending from Aristotle, or at latest the Stoics 
and Epicureans, to Descartes. A gap of this sort would 
not be tolerated in any other historical discipline and 
can only be explained as the result of some curious and 
not really defensible prejudices and reactions. (After all, 
even the most fanatical admirers of Periclean Athens and 
haters of Imperial Rome would hardly go so far as to 
demand that students of the classics should ignore Roman 
Imperial history altogether, which would be a somewhat 
similar way of proceeding.) And if this gap is to be filled, 
as it is very desirable that it should be, the largest part 


of it, from the second century A.D. to the thirteenth, can 


only be filled by studying the Neo-Platonists and the 
Christian thinkers, Eastern and Western, orthodox and 


unorthodox, who were influenced by them; and the 


Neo-Platonic strain in European thought remained of very 
great importance at least down to the seventeenth 
century. 

A second disadvantage is that the neglect of the later 
Platonists leads to a real defect in our understanding of 
Plato. It is surely important in studying any philosopher 
to pay a good deal of attention to the trains of thought 


which he has started in other peoples’ minds. And it is 


erhaps especially important when we are dealing with 


Plato, that most various and ambiguous of philosophers, 
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the study of whose mind seems sometimes remarkably ; 
like the game of croquet in Alice in Wonderland, who) 
devastatingly condemned text-book philosophy before it: 
ever came into existence and held that no written work: 
should ever be, or could ever be, entirely serious, and | 
who started so much more than he finished. If we entirely ° 
ignore, or unduly depreciate, what a group of highly: 
intelligent men of Greek speech and culture, extending : 
in time over several centuries, made of the dialogues to) 
whose interpretation they devoted themselves, our: 
understanding of Plato is likely to be the poorer for it. 

The Neo-Platonists had no more historical sense than | 
most other interpreters of ancient writers down to: 
comparatively recent times and, though their comments ; 
are often illuminating on points of detail, it is unlikely: 
that we shall ever again come to think that they give us an | 
accurate representation of what Plato himself really meant; _ 
and their interpretations of the purpose of particular ' 
dialogues, especially the Parmenides and the Sophist, are: 
sometimes seriously misleading. But, on the other hand, 

the fact that they did find what they did in Plato may 

serve to suggest to us that there is a good deal in him 

that our contemporary interpretations, inspired as they 

generally are by very different interests and presup- 

positions, tend to overlook. For instance, I think that 

in trying to interpret the little that Plato says about his 

supreme principle of the World of Forms, the Good, 

we should be ill advised to neglect what Plotinus made 

of it. 

It seems then that it is likely to be really interesting 
and worth while to enquire what sort of men these later 
Platonists were, what they made of Plato, and what the 
differences were between his outlook and theirs. The 
point about them which most strikes the students of 
our excessively politically-minded generation, though it 
is not perhaps really the most important, is that as com- 
pared with Plato they are very much less concerned with 
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politics. None of the Middle or Neo-Platonists has left 
us a treatise on political philosophy. They concentrate 
exclusively on metaphysics, individual ethics, and the 
personal spiritual life. This contrast between Plato and 
Aristotle and the philosophers of late antiquity is of 
course a commonplace of the history of thought, and is 
usually explained chiefly by the change in political circum- 
stances; the classical Polis had been replaced by the vast 
impersonal Empire, with its increasingly arbitrary govern- 
ment, in which the individual counted for little and was 
continually liable to destruction by the meaningless and 
cruel inter-play of forces far beyond his control. There is 
a good deal of truth in this, but it is not the whole truth. 
There seems no very good reason why the later Roman 
Empire should not have attracted the active interest of 
a philosopher who was politically-minded to start with 
at least as much as the Hellenistic kingdoms or the later 
Roman Republic, in which the philosophers showed 
plenty of political interest and activity: and the govern- 
ment of the Empire, looked at from the point of view of 
the small ruling class with which alone the philosophers 
were concerned, was not really as remote and impersonal 
as all that. Plotinus, the most other-worldly of 

hilosophers, in his compact circle at Rome which in- 
cluded the Emperor Gallienus, the Empress Salonina 
and many members of the Senate? had no reason to be 
other-worldly because he felt isolated under the oppres- 
sion of a far-off, incomprehensible, political tyranny: and 
even if Gallienus was an exception, the two hundred 
years between the accessions to the throne of the two 
philosopher-emperors, Marcus Aurelius and Julian, can 
hardly be said to have been notably more politically 
unsatisfactory for philosophers than the two hundred 
years after the death of Aristotle. There must have been 
some other reasons for the turning away of the philoso- 


1 Porphyry, Life of Plotinus, chap. U. 
8 Life, chap. Vu. 
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phers from politics. One is clearly the increasingl 
literary and professorial character of philosophy. Th 
rowth of a philosophical literature, of commentaries on 
it and text-books based on it and persons professional] 
engaged in expounding it, was an inevitable development 
which Plato started on its course by his writings and his 
foundation of the Academy—much as it would have 
disconcerted him if he could have foreseen it. Plotinus 
and Porphyry, and still more the latest Neo-Platonists 
like Simplicius and Proclus, are academic, professorial 
personages in a way in which Plato and even Aristotle 
were not. Porphyry’s description of Plotinus’s method 
of lecturing! gives us the first full-length portrait of a 
Professor of Philosophy in European literature. 

But again this explanation is not entirely adequate by 
itself (perhaps no single or simple explanation of any 
great change of mentality ever is). The comparative lack: 
of interest shown by the later Platonists in politics is: 
only one side of a great and gradual shift of emphasis and! 
attention which cannot be entirely explained in terms of 
the external circumstances which no doubt made it: 
easier. It was a turning away from the outward to the: 
inward, an increasing sense that what is really important! 
for man is his inner spiritual life, his personal apprehension: 
of a transcendent spiritual reality on which he feels more: 
and more vividly his dependence. Now again it is surely 
Plato with whom this shift of emphasis begins. It was he, 
basing himself on Socrates, who had first stressed the 
importance of the ‘care of the soul’ and had insisted that 
man’s supreme end lay in the contemplation of the 
transcendent world of Forms and its first principle, the 
Good, a contemplation which was an intensely personal 
affair and could not be taught as you teach a text-book 
formula. The contemplative and ‘interior’ attitude of 
the later Platonists is simply a development of something 
which is in Plato himself. 


1 Tife, chap. xuI-x1v. 
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This should remind us that we can very easily over-stress 
the contrast between the political Plato and the unpolitical 
Neo-Platonists by exaggeration on both sides. The 
speculations of Wundt! and Alféldi? about the precise 
nature of Plotinus’s part in Gallienus’s policy of Hellenic 
revival can perhaps never be more than speculations; 
but there may well be something in the suggestion that 
the ethical side of Plotinus’s philosophy seemed to 
Gallienus and to Plotinus himself, and with good reason, 
to provide a suitable philosophy of life for the ruling 
classes of the Empire, an antidote to the growing influence 
of Christianity, and was even perhaps to some extent 
deliberately intended by Plotinus to serve that purpose 
(though this can never have been the main object of his 
ethical teaching): and, looked at from this point of view, 
the scheme to found a Platonopolis in Campania on the 
lines laid down by Plato in the Laws? may appear less of 
a ridiculous piece of bookish unpracticality than it seems 
at first sight. It is at any rate possible that the new city 
was intended as a sort of training centre in the Platonic 
way of life for leading men of the Empire. So Plotinus 
himself may not have been so utterly unpolitical and other- 
worldly after all. And, again, the two authors who 

rovide us with the most impressive evidence for the 
cultivation of the personal interior life and the turning 
away from the outside world in the later Roman Empire, 
Marcus Aurelius and S. Augustine, both played a far 
more effective part in the public life of their respective 
communities than Plato or Aristotle ever did. The 
great ascetics and contemplatives of late antiquity no 
more lived out their lives in a cloudy dream-world, 
inaccessible and useless to their fellow-men, than the 

reat mystics of later periods. Apart from any speculations 
about Plotinus’s part in the Imperial programme of 

ete: of arene! C.A.H., XII, 6 and Die Vorherrschaft der Pannonier 


im Roemerreich etc.: in 25 Jahre Roem. Germ. Kommission 11-53, Berlin, 1930. 


8 Life, chap. XII. 
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revival, we know a good deal from Porphyry about his 


wide-ranging practical kindliness, how he was sought 
after as an arbitrator and guardian and how carefully h 

looked after the property of his numerous wards,! an 

what sensible advice he gave to Porphyry himself whe 

he was contemplating suicide, telling him firmly that h 

was just bilious and needed a holiday.? And though it 
would be hard to find another late pagan philosopher to 
set beside Plotinus as an example of this sort of activity 
(Marcus Aurelius the Stoic belongs in many ways to a 
different tradition of thought), it is not hard to find 
examples of Christian ascetics and contemplatives who 
served their communities magnificently in all the ways 
which fell to the lot of a diocesan bishop in the break-up 
of the Empire. 

It remains, however, true that the later Platonist did 
not, and was not expected to, give his mind to political! 
theory in the strict sense, to laws and constitutions, ideal] 
or real. His public function, in so far as he had any, was: 
confined to providing ethical and religious inspiration for: 
the rulers. There is a real change here, and it can reason- - 
ably be explained by the change in political circumstances | 
and also the growth of professionalism, and of the ideal 
of philosophy as a distinct way of life. The life of a philoso- 
pher and of an administrator were two distinct kinds of 
life, sharply separated and incompatible, as the story of 
Plotinus’s disciple Rogatianus® shows. For him conversion 
to philosophy meant renouncing the praetorship ‘when 
the lictors were already at the door’ and giving up his 
property and even his house and adopting an almost 
cynic type of life—by which means, Porphyry says, he 
cured himself of the gout. And it is true, too, that for 
these ascetic contemplatives any external activity, social 
or political, was a burden reluctantly assumed out of a 

2 Porphyry, Life, chap. 1x. 


2 Life, chap. xt. 
3 Life, chap. vit. 
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sense of duty. Their hearts were elsewhere, in their 
solitary contemplation. But this, after all, is only a 
development of something already in Plato. It is very 
easy to make too much of Plato’s concern with the reform 
of the city. It was certainly important to him in a way 
in which it was not to his later successors; there is a real 
shift of emphasis. But for him just as much as for the 
later Neo-Platonists man does not find his proper end, 
his supreme satisfaction and fulfilment, in this world 
but in the other, not in the life of the city but in the 
contemplation of the Good. He rakes this very clear in 
the Republic (which anyhow is not primarily about politics 
but about the soul), where the moral of the whole dis- 
cussion about the duty of the philosopher to rule is that 
the city will never be well governed until it is governed 
by those who do not want to govern, who have found a 
better way of life, and desire, for themselves, only to 
return to their contemplation.! 

A characteristic of Neo-Platonic thought which is 
closely bound up with the professionalism already referred 
to is its scholastic conservatism and respect for authority. 
One often comes across a good deal of rather loose 
generalization about the increasing reliance on authority 
in the thought of late antiquity as a sign of the decline 
of true Hellenic rationalism and the growth of Oriental 
superstition—generalization in which early and_ late 
Neo-Platonists, Jews, Christians, Gnostics, Hermetists, 
and magicians and alchemists are lumped together rather 
indiscriminately. It is impossible here to discuss the 
whole question cf the place of authority in late 
Hellenistic thought, a discussion which would inevitably 
bring in the very controversial topic of the proper place 
of authority and tradition in theology, philosophy and 
the arts. But it will perhaps be worth spending a little 
time examining the attitude of the Neo-Platonists to 
authority. One of the features, of course, which 


1 Republic, VI, 519-521. 
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distinguishes Hellenistic culture most sharply from the 
culture of classical Greece is the great influence exercised 
in it by the scholar and the schoolmaster, and the tendency 
to stereo-typing of forms and at any rate outward 
traditionalism of thought which results from it. And 
this scholastic conservatism reaches its full development 
in the late period, from the end of the second century 
A.D. onwards, with which we are here especially con- 
cerned. It is an age of set literary forms and second-hand 
erudition, of doxographies and handbooks copying other 
doxographies and handbooks. In the philosophical schools, , 
and notably among the later Neo-Platonists, the com-- 
mentary becomes the characteristic mode of philosophical 
expression, and even a great original thinker like Plotinuss 
very often indeed expresses his original thought in the: 
form of comment on or criticism of some passage of! 
Plato or Aristotle: Bréhier’s introductions to the several | 
treatises in his edition of the Enneads bring this out very ' 
clearly; and it is still more strikingly obvious in the new ' 
Henry-Schwyzer edition, with its clear identification of’ 
all Plotinus’s quotations and references. And Porphyry’s | 
account of Plotinus’s method of lecturing! confirms the 
conclusion that he normally chose to express his original 
ideas by way of commentary, and often commentary on 
earlier commentators. The great commentaries of the 
later Neo-Platonists on Plato and Aristotle are well 
known, if hardly much read: and it is natural to think 
also of the way in which Philo of Alexandria and the 
Fathers of the Church expressed their wide-ranging 
theological and philosophical speculations in the form 
of commentaries on the Scriptures. Here, however, a 
distinction must be drawn. The attitude of Plotinus to 
Plato is not that of a Jew or Christian to his divinely 
inspired Scriptures. It is rather in line with that traditional- 
ism, that respect for the wisdom of the ancients as 


something really sacred, which is a characteristic of most 
1 Life, chap. xiv. 
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Greek thought and is already very apparent in the classical 
period. For Proclus two centuries later Plato is certainly 
divinely inspired,t and the Chaldaean Oracles, his other 
supreme authority, are utterances of the gods themselves. 
But perhaps it is not altogether satisfactory, in view of 
the deep traditionalism of Greek thought just mentioned 
and the fact that respect for oracles and prophecies is 
by no means confined in the history of Greek culture 
to the period of later Neo-Platonism, to regard Proclus 
as utterly un-Hellenic in his attitude to his sacred 
authorities or to assimilate him too closely to his Christian 
contemporaries. And whatever we may think of the later 
Neo-Platonists there is no doubt that Plotinus, and to a 

eat extent Porphyry, are free from that indiscriminate 
and thoroughly uncritical respect for very bad authorities 
which produced so much sterile pedantry and theosophical 
nonsense in their period. Plotinus engaged himself, and 
directed Porphyry, in a vigorous campaign against the 
Gnostics with their innumerable pseudonymous revelations 
of ancient Oriental wisdom.? (Plotinus himself does not 
seem to have taken any active part in Porphyry’s attack 
on orthodox Christianity, though there can be no doubt 
that he approved of it). It is, however, interesting for 
our present purpose to note that Plotinus does not 
attack the Gnostics for relying on authority but rather 
for treating the authority of Plato and the true Hellenic 
tradition with disrespect and so in an irrational desire 
for novelty falling into immoralism and nonsense.? For 
Plotinus the Platonic tradition is not merely venerable 
but manifestly reasonable and moral and_ therefore 
authoritative. His attack on the Gnostics is a balanced 
combination of the appeals to reason, tradition, and 
practical results in the conduct of human life of which 
Plato would surely have approved. 


1 Platonic Theology, I, t. 
2 Life, chap. XVI. 
_3 Enneads, II, 9, especially chaps vi and xiv. 
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To end this lecture I propose to spend a little tim 
discussing those differences between the metaphysics of: 
Plato and the greatest and most influential of the Neo- 
Platonists, Plotinus, which seem to me to indicate some 
fundamental changes of mentality of great importance 
for the history of philosophy. The main features of the 
Middle and Neo-Platonist transformation of Plato’s 
philosophy are fairly well known. Philosophy becomes 
more and more an interior religion, a way by which the 
mind can ascend to contemplation of and final union with 
God. The transcendence of the supreme principle of 
reality, the Good or the One, is very much stressed. It 
lies now altogether beyond and above the World of 
Forms, the Platonic Ideas of which it is the source:: 
thought and language are altogether inadequate to reach 
or describe it, and it can only be attained in ecstasy. This 
doctrine of the transcendence of the Good I myselff 
believe (it would take too long to argue it here) to be a: 
legitimate development of Plato’s own thought, at least! 
in the form in which it appears in Plotinus, as distinct! 
from Philo’s rhetorical extravagances of language or the: 
curious complications introduced by the later Neo-: 
Platonists, the super-One of Jamblichus and the Divine: 
Henads of Proclus. The Ideas themselves are now placed | 
in the Divine Mind (which in the Middle Platonists, 
though not in Plotinus, stands at the head of the hierarchy 
of being) and are consequently for Plotinus themselves 
living thought, alive and intelligent. The influence of 
Aristotle is very apparent here, and especially of his 
psychology. The influence of Aristotle and the Stoics 
also appears in the sharp distinction of Nots and wyn, 
intellect and soul, which is certainly not in Plato, but 
had become traditional long before Plotinus. There is 
a sharpening of the Platonic dualism, and emphasis on 
the body-hating side of Plato’s thought, the flight from 
the world of sense, which finds its classical expression 
in the Phaedo; though this is counterbalanced in Plotinus 
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Dy a very strong stress on the goodness of the visible 
world in the spirit of the Timaeus, with which goes a 
strongly organic and vitalist way of looking at both the 
material and spiritual universes which owes a good deal 
to Stoicism. Then there is a comparatively inconspicuous 
change which is perhaps really the most revolutionary 
of all : Plotinus admits Forms of individuals, and with 
them infinity in the intelligible world. 

It is with the mentality behind these last changes, the 
stress on life and individuality, and also with the ‘interior’ 
quality of Plotinus’s philosophical religion that I par- 
ticularly want to deal. Classical Greek thought, like 
classical Greek visual art, is ‘essentialist’ in character. 
it is the general law, the universal definition, the type 
that it seeks, and its weakness is that it is too anxious 
to arrive at its goal, too impatient of the discipline of 
attention to individual facts in their infinite irregular 
variety. (We should note that classical Greek literature 
has not this ‘essentialist’ character to anything like the 
same extent, and should therefore beware of too sweeping 
statements about classical Greek mentality; the early 
Hellenistic period is the great age of types and generaliza- 
tions in literature, but it also shows a reaction against 
abstract generalization in philosophy.) This habit of 
mind is certainly one of the reasons why Greek science 
failed to develop on a solid foundation of experimental 
method, and why for educated men of our late period 
natural science of the old type was nothing more than a 
fossilized element in the culture of the schools and hand- 
books which they inherited and passed on, But in their 
own thinking there begins to appear, alongside of the 
fossilized general statements and the conventional 
aesthetic with its praise of the regular and typical, a new 
sort of interest in individual things and persons in their 
own particular oddity, in the strange, the exceptional, 
the unique. Professor Marrou suggests? that even in its 


1§. Augustin et la Fin de la Culture Antique, pp. 148-57 and Retractatio to 
second edition, pp. 677-83. 
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lowest form, the curiositas which collected mirabilia 
(needless to say, generally at second hand from a litera 
authority of no scientific value), this interest in the 
individual thing may have had its value for the develop- 
ment of experimental science. It involved, too, a new 
kind of aesthetic sensibility, of great importance for the 
future development of European literature and art, which 
makes a most interesting and attractive appearance in a 
passage of Marcus Aurelius! where he speaks of the: 
beauty of irregularities, of departures from the type—- 
cracks in bread being baked, figs gaping at the moment: 
of ripeness, the bending of ears of corn, the beauty of 
decay in ripe olives or of old age (which the classical| 
Greeks so hated) in men and women. It makes its deepest: 
penetration into philosophy with Plotinus’s unhesitating ' 
acceptance of Forms or Ideas of individuals, even though 
this involves introducing infinity into the intelligible: 
world:? which means, of course a very startling and. 
significant departure from what Plato meant by Form or’ 
Idea. For Plotinus the Idea is the eternal ground of being | 
encountered in all true experience and not only the 
ground of certitude about universal principles. The 
universal is no longer thought of as real in a way in which 
the particular is not. This is a change of the utmost 
importance for the later history of philosophy and 
theology. Jewish and Christian influences may have 
played their part in bringing it about, and it certainly 
helped to make a bridge for the mind of the ancient 
world to the thought of the Bible. But we can see its 
beginnings in the reaction of the early Hellenistic 
philosophies against classical ‘essentialism’, in Epicurean 
Canonic® and the Stoic doctrine of the iSiws toidv,4 the 

BLT oie * Enneads, v, 7. 

’ Cp. Epicurus, Letter to Herodotus, 37-8. 

*e.g., Plut. Comm. Not., 36, 1077¢. The Stoic influence seems to have been 
the predominant one in bringing this change about. Both Plotinus and the 


opponents with whom he is arguing in v, 7, base their arguments on the idea 


of the idiws ody and other Stoic principles (notably that of the eternal 
recurrence). 
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nique and individual characteristic of each and every 
hing. Another feature of this later Platonism, closely 
inked with that which we have just discussed, is an 
ganic way of looking at the universe, seeing things in 
erms of living wholes rather than universal abstractions. 
Nith this goes very closely that loss of the old classical 
greek horror of the infinite, that acceptance of an 
inbounded superabundance as characteristic of the 
lighest order of being, which we have already noticed 
n considering Plotinus’s acceptance of Forms ohiain= 
lividuals. This contrasts very sharply with the old 
>Jatonic aesthetic which saw the highest perfection of 
yeauty in perfect mathematical regularity, and which 
yersisted, it would seem, not only as a fossilized survival 
n the schools but as a really important element in the 
hought of our late period; or so the large part which 
t plays in the thought of St Augustine and its prominence 
n later cultural revivals which show the influence of the 
hought of our period would suggest. But one of the most 
triking differences between the thought of Plato and 
hat of Plotinus is the smallness of the part played by 
nathematics, and the ways of thinking and judgments 
of value produced by mathematical studies, in the thought 
»f the latter. (The One of Plotinus has really nothing to 
lo with mathematics, though he occasionally speaks of 
t in terms of Neo-Pythagorean number-fantasy.) 

The immediate origins in Stoicism of this sense of 
ife and of the organic nature of reality are of course 
sbvious (though it has a pre-history which it would be 
nteresting to trace, if time permitted, in Aristotle and 
he later works of Plato, and back through the Pre- 
socratics to very early Greek thought). But it only attains 
ts full force and greatest impressiveness of expression, 
nd only shows to the full that acceptance of infinity 
which is so striking a contrast to classical Hellenic ways 
of thinking, when it is emancipated from Stoic materialism. 
[his emancipation was, as far as we know, principally 
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the work of Plotinus: and by reading the Enneads an 
studying some of the great images in which Plotinus’s 
thought expresses itself, we can form a good idea of this 
most important change of mental climate. We may for 
instance contrast two expressions of the Platonic idea ob 
which Plotinus was so fond, that soul contains body 
rather than body, soul. We have Plato’s famous account 
in the Timaeus,! which inspired this train of thought i 
Plotinus, of the wrapping up of the universe in a sort 
of tight, tidy parcel of elaborately constructed soul; an 
in Plotinus we have this: ‘The universe lies in soul whic 
bears it up, and nothing is without a share of soul. It 
is like a net in the waters immersed in life, unable t 
made its own that in which it is. The sea is already 
spread out and the net spreads with it as far as it can.’”* 
This surely suggests a very different feeling about th 
nature of things from that of classical Hellenic philosophy, . 
and wide reading in the Enneads only confirms this 
suggestion. We may take another passage which shows: 
this kind of thought with startling vividness. In it Plotinus: 
is describing the World of Forms, which is in his systems 
identical with Nous, the Divine Mind: ‘In just the same 
way in which heaven is There, the living beings in heavem 
are There; and it is impossible for them not to be, or 
the heaven itself would not be There. So he who enquires 
whence the living things come is enquiring whence the 
heaven There comes; and this amounts to asking the 
origin of living reality There; and this is the same as 
asking whence comes life, and universal life and universal 
Soul and universal Nous, in that world There where there 
is no poverty or impotence, but everything is filled full 
of life, boiling with life. Things There flow in a way 
from a single source, not like one particular breath or 
warmth, but as if there were a single quality containing 
in itself and preserving all qualities, sweet taste and smell 


134 B ff. 
“BANG Sheth 
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nd the quality of wine with all other flavours, visions 
f colours and all that touch perceives, all too that 
earing hears, all tunes and every rhythm’.! A good deal 
as happened to Plato’s static, colourless, mathematically 
egular World of Forms since he wrote about the 
yrocession of gods in the Phaedrus ! 

There is another passage from the same treatise of 
he Sixth Ennead? which is very relevant to our present 
yurpose, and also gives some idea of the way in which 
he One or Good in Plotinus’s thought transcends the 
Jatonic World of Forms. It runs as follows (the trans- 
ation, like that of the other passages, is my own): 
When anyone sees this light [from the Good], then he 
s really moved to the Forms and longs for the light 
vhich plays upon them and delights in it; just as with the 
yodies here below our desire is not for the material 
hings themselves but for the beauty mirrored in them. 
tach thing has its own particular nature, but it only 
xecomes desirable when the Good colours it, giving a 
cind of grace to the things desired and inspiring passion 
n those who desire them. Then the soul, receiving into 
tself an outflow from Thence, is moved and dances 
wildly and is all stung with longing and becomes love. 
3efore this it is not moved even towards Nous, for all 
ts beauty: the beauty of Nous is ineffective till it catches 
. light from the Good, and the soul by itself lies flat 
md is completely ineffective and is not stirred by the 
sresence of Nous. But when a kind of warmth from 
[Thence comes upon it it gains strength and wakes and 
s truly winged ; and though it is moved with passion for 
hat which lies close by it, yet all the same it rises higher, 
o something greater which it seems to remember. And 
s long as there is anything higher than that which is 
yresent to it, it naturally goes on upwards, lifted by the 
Siver of its love. It rises above Nous, but cannot go on 


lyr, 7, 12 (end). The whole chapter should be read. 
aT 2 
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above the Good, for there is nothing above. If it remains 
in Nous it sees fair and noble things, but has not yet quite 
grasped what it is seeking. It is as if it was in presence 
of a face which is certainly beautiful, but cannot yet 
catch the eye because it has no grace playing upon its 
beauty. So here below, too, beauty, that which is really 
lovely, is what illuminates good proportions rather th 
the good proportions themselves. For why is there more 
light of beauty on a living face, and only a trace of it o 
a dead one, even if its flesh and its proportions are not 
yet wasted away ? And are not statues more beautiful i 
they are more lifelike, even if others are better pro- 
portioned; and is not an ugly living man more beautiful 
than a beautiful statue ? Yes, because the living is mor 
desirable; and it is more desirable because it has soul; 
and it has soul because it has more the form of Good; 
and this means that it is somehow coloured by the light 
of the Good, and so wakes and rises up and lifts up that 
which belongs to it and as far as it can wakes it and makes 
it good.’! Here we can see very clearly the new kind of 
aesthetic sensibility which I have already mentioned; 
beauty for Plotinus does not lie in oupuetpia, good 
proportions, canonical regularity, but in the life which 
comes from the transcendent Good, the life which is 
grace and light and colour. We can see, too, how 
Plotinus uses (in my opinion by no means illegitimately) 
a great Platonic image from the Phaedrus®? in the service 
of his religion of the transcendent Good, the source 
of life to the soul. I propose to conclude this lecture by 
discussing a particular quality of this religion, which is 
characteristic to some extent of most of the personal 
religion of the period, but is exemplified by Plotinus 
to the highest degree. 


1 Fr Gervase Mathew has an interesting discussion of this passage in his arti 
ticle 
The Character of the Gallienic Renaissance’ GERES Vol. a ah in which 


he considers its relation to the art of the period, and also to Byzantine mysticism 
and Western chivalrous romance. 
aro netts 
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This quality may be described as interiority. The 


eligion of Plotinus is a reflective, introspective religion 
which starts with a look into a man’s own soul, and 
inds there a dependence on and a need of the God present 
within; and its end is an inward and spiritual union with 
he God so apprehended. This is something obviously 
very Closely related to those characteristics of his thought 
which we have already noted, the emphasis on life and 
ndividuality. They are all in fact different aspects of a 
single attitude of mind, which we separate for convenience 
of analysis. And, as with the other two aspects, we can 
see the beginning of this interiority in the later Stoicism. 
The Stoic practice of regular self-examination must have 
done a great deal to promote it, and it is already very 
apparent in Marcus Aurelius. But nevertheless the 
gradual increase and rise to dominance of this interior 
religion meant the gradual recession, and prepared the 
way for the eventual disappearance of the type of religion 
which we rightly associate most closely with Stoicism. 
This of course is the cosmic religion which finds God 
in and through the external world, and for which 
metaphysics or theology are either the same thing as 
natural science—as they were for the Stoics—or a 
prolongation of it—as for Aristotle. (The beginnings of 
both the cosmic and the interior kind of religion are to 
be found in Plato.) The official status and popular influence 
of this cosmic religion were never higher than in the 
last century of State paganism, and it does of course 
occupy a by no means unimportant place in later Platonic 
thought. Plotinus himself and the later Neo-Platonists 
defended some of its essential tenets against Gnostics 
and orthodox Christians alike. But for both Plotinus and 
the orthodox Christians (for the Gnostics the external 
world was evil) the visible universe is no longer the 
centre of religious interest. The direct way to God 
does not lie through the study and contemplation of it. 
Theology is no longer just a prolongation of astronomy, 
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and the man seeking God does not begin by contemplatin 
the regular movements of the stars but by reflectin 
enlightened by revelation or helped by ancient traditio 
on his own personal, immediate, interior experienc 
This is a change of which the importance for the whol 
later history of European thought has not always beer 
appreciated. It prepared the way for that clear separation 
of the disciplines of natural science from theology ana 
metaphysics which has, in my opinion, been so benefici 
for both sides. 

Of course, here again we must not exaggerate ana 
make the contrast too sharp. Plenty of elements derivec 
from the common cosmic piety of educated men in the 
later Hellenistic era have persisted, in thought, language 
and symbolism through the age of Plotinus into tha 
Middle Ages and Renaissance, and in some cases down tc 
our own day. We need only think of the popularity o: 
the theme of man as a ‘little universe’, of the macrocosm 
and the microcosm, or the important place occupied in 
medieval speculation by the Intelligences which move 
the heavenly spheres. And very much of the powerfu: 
and attractive religious symbolism of light and of the 
sun, which derives from or came into prominence with 
the cosmic religion, and which Plotinus uses so freely 
for his own purposes, has persisted and will probably 
always persist. The dating of Christmas at the winter 
solstice is, in its way, a permanent monument to the 
influence of the cosmic religion. And Christian writer: 
influenced by Plotinus, like S. Basil and S. Gregory ©! 
Nyssa (and of course others as well), are full of the cosmic 
moralizing so dear to Hellenistic popular philosophy. 
the drawing of edifying conclusions from different aspect: 
of the order of the universe. But there is a real changs 
in the direction of religious men’s attention: and mor 
often than not when the language and symbolism of the 
cosmic religion are being used (except in definiteh 
apologetic passages of Plotinus and the later pagan Neo 
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Platonists) they are being used in the service of a very 
lifferent sort of religion from the cosmic piety of the 
Stoics. A study of the use which Plotinus and the 
Christian writers make of the symbolism of light makes 
this abundantly clear. And the later Stoics prepared the 
way for the change in so far as their cosmic piety became 
less and less inspired by that genuine interest in and 
enthusiasm for the real, first hand, close study of the 
heavenly bodies which we find in Plato in his later years, 
in Aristotle, and perhaps in Posidonius, and more and 
more a matter of edifying rhetorical commonplaces 
handed down from writer to writer. 

Even this very sketchy survey of some of the main 
points of interest in the new Platonism, which resulted 
from the working of the mind of Plotinus, the last great 
philosophical genius of Greece, on the long Platonic 
tradition, may serve to show that the study of Greek 
has a great deal to give us which we shall miss if we 
concentrate too narrowly on the classical authors. Mr 
Norman Baynes has maintained, and in my opinion 
rightly, that there is a real continuity between ancient 
Greek and Byzantine culture and thought.? Medieval 
Constantinople as well as fifth century Athens is a product 
of the Greek genius. And the study of Neo-Platonism, 
and of the great Christian Platonist Fathers who were 
influenced by Plotinus, is the key to a very great deal in 
Byzantine, and also in Western medieval thought and art. 
We shall only have a very mutilated understanding of 
the Greek tradition if we leave out of account all that 
it produced or influenced during fifteen centuries or 
more of the Christian era. Plotinus stands at the beginning 
of this vast later development. He looks back to the 
classical Greek philosophy of the fourth century B.c., 
and has every right to call himself a Platonist: and his 
influence reaches forward, through many strange and 


1Cp., his Bryce Memorial Lecture, The Hellenistic Civilization and East Rome 
(Oxford, 1946). 
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sometimes devious channels, to the religious philosophn 
of modern England and France and Germany and the 
Russians in exile. He seems too (though here I may be 
fanciful) to look forward to the art of much later period 
rather than to be inspired by, or to inspire, very muct 
in the predominantly classicist art of his own. He look« 
forward, I think (at least it is only here that I can finc 
artistic equivalents for his thought and expression), tc 
Byzantine and Western medieval painting and sculpture: 
to Gothic architecture, perhaps even to baroque, tc 
those churches which strain to seem awake and alive an 
to make the solidity of their walls and roofs dissolve i 
light and colour. And in music it is perhaps only in th 
work of Bach at his greatest that I can find anythin 
equivalent to a translation into sound of what Plotinus 
says about his Intelligible World. All this may be 
baseless and fantastic playing with doubtful analogies;; 
but, after all, there was a real continuity between the: 
thought of Plotinus and the mental background of! 
Byzantine, Gothic and baroque artists, and what I have: 
said may at least serve to show that there is a fecundity, 
of suggestion and stimulation in the Greek, and especially 
the late Greek, tradition which leads the mind very 
far beyond the restrained and respectable proportions: 
of the classicist. 
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By DOM JAMES MITCHELL 


main solutions: antagonism between the two 
(Naturalism, Communism, some forms of 
rotestantism), or indifference—grace does not destroy 
ature, or positive striving of nature towards grace. 
t is clearly of immense importance to decide this relation 
nd to do so theologians have recourse to the ‘natural 
lesire’ which St Thomas sets in man for the Vision of 
Jod. But even after seven centuries modern writers 
annot agree on what that Doctor meant by his apparently 
imple argument. Dr O’Connor sets aside ‘the so-called 
reat commentators on this question—Bannez, Cajetan, 
Yominic Soto, and Sylvester of Ferrara’.! Fr Finili is not 
ite so radical, as he thinks that one commentator, 
errariensis, did see that St Thomas ‘meant precisely 
vhat he said’.2 Pére de Lubac has been criticized as mis- 
eading the texts of St Thomas ‘disregarding the plain 
otest or possible in every text in which the argument is 
yresented’.? In fact it is in only two of the six referred 
o, and so the criticism has no very secure foundation. 
Yr Bastable is sceptical: ‘it is, | think, impossible, to 
nterpret St Thomas’s mind with certainty’ .4 
I should like to go over the texts of Aquinas once more, 
ot so much to see how so divergent views can claim 
hem for source, as to see if they are really so obscure 
s these authors imply, and if they do give a coherent 
olution of the problem they set out to solve, one that 
s really illuminating. I shall therefore take the texts 
hemselves, without long preliminaries ; these obscure 


T= is an old problem, still urgent, with three 


1 The Natural Desire for God, Aquinas lecture, 1948, p. 55- 
2 Dominican Studies, 1, p. 315- 

3 Fr V. White, Dominican Studies, U, p. 67- 

¢ Desire for God, Burns Oates and Washbourne, 1947, P- 45- 
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them. It is also important to distinguish problems whi 
are indeed connected with this, but are distinct: e.g» 
whether man has a natural as well as a supernatural enc 

There are naturally problems raised by the solutio 
setting in nature a positive order for grace: if there is 
positive order, then nature is defined by a supernature 
object, the Vision, and so there seems to be no distinctio 
between them. Or, if there is a distinction, there is i 
nature a right to the supernatural, an exigentia. Bot 
views are condemned by the Church. Something mus 
then be said on these subsequent problems after formin 
an idea of the relations shown by the desire, but on 
must not be hypnotized by them from the beginning; i 
has been disastrous to many. 

The texts usually cited are: Expositio in Matthaeum c.5 
written about 1257-59; Summa contra gentiles C. 50-6) 
(1259 . . . ); Compendium theologiae c.104, about 1265 
Summa theologiae la pars q. 12, art. 1, and Ia-Ilae q. 33 
art. 8, about 1268; Lectura in Joannem XI, 1269-70. 

Are they really parallel? They are commonly taken a 
such, and it is true that in all St Thomas bases his argumen« 
on a desire for scientific knowledge: desiderium sciendi' 
and concludes that it embraces the vision of God vider 
Deum per essentiam. 

There are, however, three important differences: 
la pars and the first paragraph of Contra g. c. 51 aim a: 
proving that the Vision is possible utrum . . . possit, whilt 
the other texts all prove that the Vision is not merel! 
a possible end but the end of man or angel: videbitur erg. 
per essentiam (Matt.), or requiritur quod intellectus pertingat a 
ipsam essentiam primae causae (Ja-Ilae), or est igitur fini 
ultimus intellectualis creaturae Deum per essentiam vider 
(Compend). This shows that there are two clearly distinc 
arguments, or that two distinct, though not contradictory 
conclusions can be drawn from the natural desire. 

The second difference is that the much disputed phras 
desiderium naturale non potest esse inane is by no mean 
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lways present: it is only in the Compendium, Ia pars, and 
rst paragraph of Contra g. c. 51. It seems to belong 
pecially to that form of the argument concluding to a 
ossibility, not a fact. 

The third difference is more important. In the Contra g. 
nd the Compendium St Thomas argues directly from the 
esire to the Vision; in the other texts he argues that 
nan’s beatitude requires the fulfilment of all desires, 
ut man desires the Vision of God, therefore he must 
ave this Vision. Beatitude is not a necessary element 
f the argument, but it has or can have a place in it; 
his will be determined later on. 

The texts do not repeat the same thing, and have not 
he same purpose; they are not, therefore, strictly 
arallel. But as they have important elements in common 
nd as the differences are not mutually exclusive, even 
f not necessarily complementary, they can profitably be 
tudied together if the differences are kept in mind. 

The analysis of these arguments shows three points 
o examine: the desire itself, its object, and the relation 
etween them. As St Thomas writes that the object 
hows what the act or faculty is, uniuscuiusque potentiae 
erfectio attenditur secundum rationem sui obiecti (la-Ilae), 
t is the object of the desire that comes first under 
onsideration. 

The object is to see, videre, and to see God per essentiam, 
n his essence. What does per essentiam mean? Some have 
eld that there is a vision of the essence and not of the 
ersons of the Trinity, the essence being the object of 
atural beatitude, and the Trinity being reserved to 
upernatural beatitude.1 Such a distinction is certainly 
ot here in question, as the headings of the questions 
et in the Summa theologiae and chapters of the Compendium 
nd Contra gent. evidence. Also the Gospel commentaries 
tate clearly that the author is concerned with the super- 
atural Vision, with that Vision described by St John as 


iy. P. de Lubac’s Surnaturel, Aubier, Paris, 1946, Note B, p. 439 and following. 
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videbimus eum sicuti est. The two arguments given in th 
la pars are concerned with the same thesis: the fir: 
proves that the negation of the Vision of God as tha 
beatitude defining Christian life is alienum a fide, th 
second—that of natural desire—proves the same < 
being praeter rationem. And lastly, the beatitude that 
the term of the desire is ultima et perfecta: there is 
higher felicity than that naturally desired. 

The act videre: can a distinction be made between 
immediate vision naturally attainable by man, and 
intuition possible only supernaturally?! St Thoma 
makes no such distinction, even if it could-really be mor 
than a verbal quibble. He distinguishes two ways ¢ 
knowing God: per similitudinem or per operationem, po 
creaturam or per essentiam (la, 94, 1), per effectum core 
per substantiam (3 Contra g. 49) etc. In all these cases tht 
first member contrasts with the second as knowled 
of God through or in a medium that is not himeft 
contrasts with an operation attaining him without an 
intermediary, intuitively. And here again the operatios 
is described as the altissima operatio of the mind: then 
can be no higher way of attaining God, and it is evidentl 
supernatural, as is the object of this act, the Trinity. 

From the object, seeing God, we pass to the desiderium 
But there are two questions it sets before it can b: 
examined in itself. It is a natural desire. Since the objec 
is supernatural, many have inferred that the act of desin 
is indeed in nature and in harmony with nature, bu 
infused by grace, so really supernatural; this is attribute: 
to Cajetan and many others. Closer examination show 
that this act is called natural in a different sense, viz. 
contrasting with grace, as coming from the inner force 
of man. The argument is put forward to satisfy reasor 
as contrasting with faith, and so must offer data tha 
reason can control. A supernatural desire is certainl 
not that kind of datum. St Thomas distinguishes th: 

1 Tbid. 
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vo arguments in the Ja pars as proving that the denial 
the supernatural Vision is not only alienum a fide but 
$0 praeter rationem. In the 3 Contra g. 54 it is both falsa 
-against the evidence of the intellect, and haeretica— 
rainst faith. So too Expos. in Matth: repugnat auctoritati 
crae scripturae and rationi. 

The full contrast must be maintained: natural has its 
rst sense of coming from nature, and the vision is in 
ct supernatural. 

The second question is whether the word desire is 
self important, or equivalent to appetitus (Gardeil), or 
) inclinatio (Fr Finili in fact so explains it). It is significant 
1ough that St Thomas never, in this argument, uses 
ay other word; on the contrary, it is repeated again 
ad again. The obvious conclusion is that it has no 
monym. And I think that just as the whole difficulty 
f the question lies in it, so too does the solution. It 
squires very careful consideration. 

What is a desire? Fr Finili assures us that it is a kind 
f inclination, but not an ‘urge’, active or passive,? 
ecause ‘some object must be presented to the will 
efore it can operate’, and the same holds good for the 
1ind, but when the object has been presented ‘the 
esulting activity does not result from any “‘nisus’’ on 
ne part of the mind’. The dictionaries are against him, 
raking of desire something that is esentially a striving, 
wishing for, a hankering after, a ‘nisus’ and an urge. 
or St Thomas it is the desire that is responsible for the 
sarch for God or truth, nullum desiderium tam in sublime 
rat sicut desiderium intelligendae veritatis . . . desire that 
- an unrest, a stirring, a tension or thrust of the mind, 
on quiescit nisi ad summum rerum cardinem et factorem Deum 
ervenerit (3 C.g. 50). Of course if it is only a passivity, 
- cannot make any demands, and so the exigentia feared 
- exorcised. And exorcised rather than solved, just as 
ne phantom desire called a ‘velleity’ or whim eviscerates 


1 Dom. Stud. 1, p. 352, 348. 
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the thought of St Thomas rather than explains it, sinc 
no velleity can be responsible for the quest of truth an 
God. 

St Thomas writes that this desire is in man, inest homir. 
(in both texts of the Summa theol.) or in nobis (Compend.) 
In us, not as a passing phenomenon, but as part of th 
very structure of humanity. The Contra g. 50 says it i 
of man’s substance, impressed in it: desiderium naturalite 
omnibus SUBSTANTIIS intellectualibus INDITUM . .. 0 
in another text this desire is innate: naturale hominn 
desiderium in nullo alio quietari potest nisi in solo De 
INNATUM est enim homini ut ex causatis desiderio quodar 
moveatur ad inquirendum causas; nec quiescit istud desideriur 
quousque perventum fuerit ad primam causam, quae Deus es 

. ultima perfectio . . . quae est beatitudo vitae aeternae. 

The desire has its roots in us, but with which facult: 
do we perform this act? Sylvester of Ferrara is followec 
by Fr Finili in holding that it is an act of the will. Thi 
seems to be an inference from two facts: the desire ii 
connected with beatitude, final good, and a desire ii 
more usually conceived as emanating from the will) 
Aquinas himself, however, never attributes the desire 
for the vision to the will; he only says that man wil 
not come to rest until beatitude has been attained. There 
is more convincing evidence to show that the desire i 
in the intellect. It is knowledge of the Divinity that i: 
the ultimate end of the natural desire: divina cognitio . . 
quae terminat naturale desiderium sicut ultimus finis (3 C.g. 25) 
and intellectus humanus cognoscit ens universale. Desidera 
igitur naturaliter cognoscere causam eius quae solus Deus est 
So too later on in c. 51: naturaliter omnes mentes desiderant 
and c. 57: omnis intellectus naturaliter desiderat. So als 
in the Ja-Ilae and In Joan. It is not possible to hold tha 
St Thomas means ‘will’ when he writes so constanth 


* De Virtutibus in communi, art. 10: quaeritur utrum sint aliquae virtutes homir 
ex infusione. The text is not cited among the parallels, but the paragraph cite 
is certainly very much to the point, and should be taken into consideration. 
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ns, intellectus, and this is the opinion of a long line of 
inkers. 

How does the actual desire take place? It is said to 
. aroused or stimulated, the mind is incited on: incitatur, 
cause it has come to apprehend the existence of a cause 
yond the effect, the essence of which manifests this 
istence: inest desiderium cognoscendi causam . . . cum 
tuetur effectum (Ia pars). There seems to be simultaneity: 
mediately a thing is seen to depend on another, the 
ind wants to know this other. And this, not merely 

regards the existence of the Other, which is grasped 

the essence already known, but as regards its essence, 
hat it is in itself; we want to know it for itself, not 
ily in its relation with what we know already. This is 
ear enough from all the texts, and in particular from the 

-Ilae. Here St Thomas says that the perfection of the 
tellect consists in grasping the essence, and so it is 
ways the essence that attracts the mind, obscurely 
1essed at through another manifesting its existence: 
.e desire arises automatically, given the nature of the 
ind and the circumstance of insufficient knowledge. 
has as object at once a science and a nescience, a know- 
dge striving to overcome an ignorance; and this in 
ry case whatsoever, in quacumque re, says the Compendium. 

The Vision constituting beatitude is certainly an act 
f the mind for Aquinas: and the desire for it is in the 
ind. There is a directness of relation between the two 
at is very striking. 

St Thomas distinguishes a general desire for knowledge, 
ssiderium sciendi, from the particular desire for knowing 
1e essence of God. But the two are not opposed; the 
‘cond is only the unfolding of the first, the normal 
-ocedure of the mind. It is to be expected, and something 
wrong if it does not in fact arise. Hence St Thomas 
asses immediately from one to the other: knowledge of the 
ssence of God not through the essence of another but 
hrough’ Itself (Ja-Ilae), knowledge of the First Cause 
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in the knowledge of one of its effects (Ja pars etc. 
Vision of the First Cause in the vision of its effect (3 C.¢ 
51, 57). It is one and the same reality that is responsib} 
for both the natural desire to know fully any particule 
object before me, and the natural desire to know full 
God; for this conscious desire derives from the ver 
deepest elements of human nature, it is ‘given in’ 
human substance. Once again there is no ‘solution 
continuité’, but a straight line between the created bei 
and the Uncreated known ‘nulla mediante creatura i 
ratione obiecti visi’, as the Constitutio of Benedict X 
puts it. The whole is admirably resumed by Aquine 
himself (3 C.g. 57): supra probatum est quod omnis ir 
tellectus naturaliter desiderat divinae substantiae visionem, an¢ 
this despite the gulf between the two, non impediena 
inferioritate naturae. I do not see how it is possible to hol 
that ‘there is no natural desire for God’,! that ‘St Thome 
never speaks of a natural desire for the ‘‘beatific’’ vision’. 
Whatever qualifications are given to these phrases, the: 
do not represent the doctrine of St Thomas; he write 
just the opposite. 

It is scarcely necessary to examine further the tern 
naturale that is attributed to the desire, as it is clea 
enough from the preceding what it means. The desir 
is natural because it is from the intrinsic principles a 
nature, not from some accidental or exterior cause 
It contrasts with a whim or fancy, with a velleity, sinc: 
these are due less to nature than to the logical activit! 
of the mind, due to its capacity for making entia rationi: 
building castles in Spain and wanting to dwell in them 
It contrasts also with what is often called ‘second nature’ 
habits, vices and virtues: desires consequent on then 
are secondary, not primary as is the natural desire her 
in question. Lastly, the desire cannot go to what i 
destructive of nature, for example the desire to be a 


} Dom. Stud. u, p. 2. 
2O0’Connor, p. 55. 
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gel would imply the destruction of human nature, 
ice the object of the desire is said to perfect the nature. 
This brings us to the third point: the relation between 
e act and its object, between the desire and the Vision. 
oes the desire show that the human intellect is in 
st destined to the Vision, or only that it can be? Pére de 
ibac has well stated the problem in his Note D : ‘St Thomas 
entendrait pas conclure que l’homme, par le fait qu'il 
t un étre spirituel, est réellement destiné 4 voir Dieu, 
ais seulement que Dieu peut choisir de l’y destiner’. 
e opts for the first position: the desire proves a 
ossibilité actuelle et concréte’. P. Philippe de la 
‘inite, in Etudes Carmelitaines, Satan, p. 67, takes up the 
cond position: ‘il est nécessaire que nous puissions étre 
donnés a la vision béatifique. Il n’est pas nécessaire 
le nous y soyons ordonnés.’ From what has already been 
id, it is clear that the former position is that of St 
1omas, as he says always that the desire shows that 
an can attain the Vision, that it is the only end that 
ves him rest, etc. There is a direct relation from the 
sire to the Vision, not a relation going first to a 
ssibility, and then from that possibility to an actual 
der. It seems that the writer is confusing two distinct 
oblems: the possibility of the Vision, and the potentia 
edientialis. The two are very closely related, but while 
e former determines the relation between man and 
at end which will give him full perfection, the latter 
termines his relation to God as to an efficient cause 
le to do in human nature whatever is possible. One 
a relation of finality, the other of material to efficient 
use. Perhaps the desire could be used to prove both, 
d I think in fact St Thomas has so used it, but not 
nfusing the two. 

This relation needs of course fuller examination: the 
sion is an end which nature has in view directly, but does 
at mean that man, any individual of the human race 
yen normal conditions, must infallibly or necessarily 
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attain it? Here again there are two contrary position 
and both are based on the phrase naturale desiderium na 
potest esse inane. Sylvester of Ferrara says that a desii 
is inane or vain if it is not effectively fulfilled, at lea 
in one of the many possible instances: quandoque 
aliquo individuo adimpletur. And Pére de Lubac write: 
‘Le désir serait ‘‘vain’’, s’il ne devait étre apaisé po 
Yobtention de son objet’ (p. 469). Fr Finili holds th: 
effective fulfilment is not necessary; the desire abstrac 
from the actual obtention of its object: ‘capable « 
fulfilment, although it could not be said to be vain if : 
facto never fulfilled’ (p. 359). 

As the phrase is in only three of the texts, it is na 
so easy to define it. In C.g. 51 a desire is inane if ther 
were no possibility of arriving at the object: si non ess 
possibile pervenire ad in the Ja pars: si . . . pertingere na 
possit ad . . . There is no mention of the need for beir 
in fact fulfilled, but rather of capacity: the desire wou 
be vain, that is without object, without sufficient reason) 
if it could never attain what it desires. Fr Finili cites th 
explanation given in the commentary on De Coelo et Muna 
(Bk I, lect. 8): that is vain which cannot have any us 
or purpose: quod non potest habere suum usum, as for examp) 
a shoe that could not be used as a shoe: calceamentu 
esset frustra quo non potest aliquis calceari. Other texts ca 
be cited in the same commentary, and giving the sam 
explanation. There are some, however, defining vanu 
in terms of effective obtention: De malo (9, 1), ne 
consequitur finem debitum, and the Metaphysica (8, 6), que 
est ordinatum ad finem et non attingit ad illum. 

The two senses of vanum are not necessarily mutual. 
exclusive. From the contexts of the citations given, 
desire is vain if it tends to a void, having no real end 
could attain; then, considering the actual activity ¢ 
the desire, it is vain, or deprived of its legitimate objec 
if it does not in fact gain it. One meaning concer 
the very nature of the desire, the other its realizatior 
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€ concerns its definition, and the other the condition 
execution. And there can be no doubt that St Thomas 
nsidered these two aspects in this question of the 
sire for knowledge and for the vision of God. In the 
st lectio on the Metaphysica he points out the fact that 
hough all men have a natural desire for knowledge, 
fact not all seek knowledge, but are often led astray 

other interests. The failure cannot be laid against 
= naturalness of the desire on the pretext that no 
tural desire can be vain cum frequenter qui_finem aliquem 
iderant, a prosecutione finis retrahantur. Speaking of the 
sire for God, he says that the desire gives no rest till 
reaches God, yet he reproaches those who in fact 
- human felicity elsewhere, a reproach that has no 
aning if he defines the desire as necessarily, not freely, 
aining its term: erubescant . . . qui felicitatem hominis 
n altissime sitam in infimis rebus quaerunt (3 C.g. 50). 
is the first meaning, then, that is used to define the 
ation of the desire to its object, abstracting from the 
cond: this is natural and right, since it is absolute and 
acerned with what precedes the contingencies of 
‘ion in the substance or faculty, showing that the 
sire is not without objective basis, not a dupe, but 
; a real order to its object. 
The ultimate reason why nothing natural can be 
thout finality or object is given by St Thomas in the 
sage already cited from the De Coelo et Mundo: nature 
an effect of God, agens per intellectum, and every in- 
lectual being acts for an end. In a passage of the Ethica 
2) after explaining that a thing is vain quod non potest 
equi . . . he writes that as a natural desire is one of 
» natural inclinations, and all such are from the First 
yver, naturale desiderium nihil est aliud quam inclinatio 
aerens rebus ex ordinatione primi moventis, it shows the 
Jer in the intention of God; and this intention or 
vement, viewed from the side of the First Mover, 
mot be frustrated, ordinatione . . . quae non potest 
strari. 
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There is no reason, therefore, to reject the definitia 
of the word inane that is given in the texts under co) 
sideration: the natural desire proves that the intellect : 
capable of attaining the Vision, it proves a possibilitt 
But what is meant by such a possibility? It could mean 
non-repugnantia, or a positive order. In the former Ss 
it would mean that there is no contradiction between tk 
intellect of man and the supernatural vision; man 
indifferent, not in the sense that he does not conscious 
desire it, but in the sense that he does not tend towar 
it and has no ‘nisus’ towards it. The latter implieg) 
positive finality: the Vision would be an-end nature ht 
in view, and it implies some, perhaps rudimentar 
movement towards it. 

St Thomas certainly writes that the desire shows tl 
ultimus finis of man; it shows him where his true felicii 
lies; it shows him where he will attain his ultima perfectii 
and it shows the ordinatio of the First Mover. This sureé 
is the description of a positive finality, not to menti« 
other reasons that could be adduced. And further, tH 
capacity is said to consist in the power of attaining th 
end, potest pervenire. It is an energy raising up man towa 
the essence of God, nullum alium desiderium tam in sublii 
ferat sicut desiderium intelligendae veritatis (3 C.g. 50). 

From the examination of the word inane, then, the: 
are three points gained: first, the desire shows finalitt 
the Vision is an end of human nature; second, it show 
a real power in man—his nature is not indifferent 
that end, but has a native force for achieving that en’ 
even if he does not in fact ever achieve it; third, tl 
movement of desire is guaranteed by the First Move 
since both the nature and its action are from him wha 
universally effective influence cannot be frustrated, 
that, reading the evidence of the desire from the sii 
of God, it is clear that man, moved by the First Move 
can or even will infallibly gain this Vision, non impedier 
inferioritate naturae (3 C.g. 57), whatever else may © 
inferred reading it from the side of man. 
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St Thomas also described this relation as that between 
potency and its perfectio (Ia-Ilae); that is, it is one in 
rich the terms are related as active giving of perfection, 
fectio, and passivity receiving this perfection, perfectibile. 
ie mind is imperfect, so in search of the object that 
Il perfect it; the whole being is inclined towards the 
sion. This tension is due ultimately to the fundamental 
perfection of the created: only God is perfect ; all else 
ins its perfection by participating in him. Hence the 
versal attraction of the divine Being, drawing each 
ture by means of energies proper to each nature. 
udying the faculties of man, St Thomas writes that their 
pose is to enable him to achieve beatitude (/a pars, 77, 
and 2). The very raison d’étre of man is his felicity. Yet 
e human intellect is defined not as ‘faculté du divin’, 
tt as that the proper object of which is the divine 
sence, but the essence, of whatever it may be the 
sence. So too the object of the will is the good in 
neral, not immediately that good which is the Divine 
sence. 

It is natural to conclude that, as it is only in this Vision 

‘the Essence of God that man finds complete rest and 

fection, this Vision is his beatitude: no lesser destiny 

ould reply to the energy native to him, so that if the 
ssibility of attaining this Vision be denied man, then 
is perfection or beatitude: auferre possibilitatem visionis 
vinae essentiae ab hominibus est auferre ipsam beatitudinem, 

Aquinas writes of this desire (In Joannem). Looking 
the absolute tendencies of human nature naturally 

ings the conviction that in fact the Vision is the real 

d actual destiny of man. 

After this rather long study of the elements of the 
ment, the two forms noted can be briefly set out 
follows. First, the negative form inferring only 

sibility: man has a natural desire for the Vision, but 

, natural desire can tend to an object that it is radically 

capable of attaining; therefore man is capable of 
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attaining the Vision. Second, the positive form, inferri 
the actual destiny of man as the Vision: the intellect: 
restless till it attains the Essence of God, but beatitu 
means rest by fulfilment; therefore the beatitude of t 
intellectual creature is in attaining the Essence of Go 
Though the two arguments differ in their conclusio 
they are so closely related that in the Ja pars St Tho 
using the first form concludes, perhaps a little influence 
by the argument he has just completed before that 

the natural desire, in the second form: unde simplicii 
concedendum est quod beati Dei essentiam videant. 


(To be continued). 
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MORTAL SIN AND THE 
MORAL ORDER 
I. WHAT IS MORTAL SIN? 


By DR J. P. WROE 


summer number (1951) of this REVIEW appeals 
. for a closer scrutiny in some respects of the 
uundations of moral theology, by indicating some 
ling objections in the minds of enquirers which seldom 
ad their way into print. It raises a difficulty illustrated 
y the established conclusion that craniotomy is unlawful, 
yen in a case in which both the mother and the child 
ould otherwise die. If the purpose of prohibiting 
raniotomy is to save innocent life, surely we should be 
stified in making an exception here ? For otherwise the 
oral law would seem to be defeating its own ends. 
The Moralist will perhaps suggest that the purpose 
P the law is not the law. We are bound, he will say, 
y the law, by the moral order, not by its purpose. It is 
yr God’s Providence to take care of the purpose of the 
w and if, in exceptional situations, the established 
rder defeats its own purpose, the Moralist will pass the 
ifficulty over, with hearty good wishes, to the Natural 
heologian, as a Problem-of-Evil poser. He will stoutly 
fuse to pick chestnuts out of the fire by playing fast 
1d loose with moral law in order to relieve his colleague 
, another department of conundrums which properly 
elong to him. How would a natural scientist reply if an 
aquirer approached him and said: ‘According to you, 
eparture from definitely determined instinctive processes 
, animal life is physically impossible, even in cases where 
1e preservation of animal life would be promoted by 
ich departure. But if the purpose of the laws governing 
istinct is the preservation of animal life, surely we 
,ould be justified in making an exception here’? The 


AN article entitled ‘What is a Mortal Sin ?’ in the 
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natural scientist will simply say that it is useless to propo 
exceptions to physical laws, when they defeat the 
purpose and produce physical evil, because it is physical 
impossible to make exceptions, and he will refer tk 
situation to Theodicy for an explanation. The positic 
adopted by the moral philosopher is the same. He w 
say that it is morally impossible to make exceptions ~ 
natural moral law when it defeats its purpose by producis 
physical evil, and he will refer the disgruntled to otha 
comforters. It will not help if moral law defeats itself 
order not to defeat its purposes. 

The aeroplane, the lorry, the steamship and the goos 
train are designed, not merely for the purpose of carryir 
freight, but also for the purpose of carrying freight 
very distinctive ways and along very special predetermine 
lines, peculiar to each. So, too, the moral philosophe 
will point out, is our human nature framed by its Creato) 
not merely for the attainment of certain purposes, bv 
also, and indeed more directly and more saliently, fe 
certain methods, certain ways and means, of achievin 
these purposes. Marriage, for example, is normal! 
necessary for the propagation of the race in a manne 
consistent with the rational human dignity of parents an 
children. Human sex has therefore been geared by i 
Creator to marriage and is constitutionally connubia 
The natural law does not say: ‘See to it, b any efficier 
method you like to choose, that the child is duly brougl 
into being and reared, as circumstances may dictate i 
each several instance’. What the natural law says i 
‘Follow the method marked out by your human sex natu 
and established by the Creator in view of the due an 
proper propagation and rearing of offspring’. God do 
not command human nature through the individual. F 
commands the individual through human nature. Sin 
what is primarily and directly enjoined is not the purpo 
of sex (the due and proper spread of the race) but th 


method of securing that purpose (natural relatior 
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tween permanently associated parents), for which 
ethod human sex nature is constitutionally framed, the 
tural order is infringed even where, as in Artificial 
semination from the husband of an otherwise inevitably 
ildless wife, the purpose of sex will be promoted by 
sorder and defeated by observing the natural order, 
' where, as in the mating of the unmarried under 
mditions which guarantee the welfare of the child, the 
pose of sex will be as well served by disorder. The 
oral philosopher will contend that it is unlawful to 
ake free with the plan established by God in the frame- 
ork of our nature, on the plea that the purpose for which 
e plan is established is defeated by it, or better served 
ithout it, in a particular instance. The reason for this 
that human nature itself remains essentially and impera- 
yely addressed to the established plan, even when the 
irpose for which nature is so constructed is exceptionally 
feated by the plan or better served without it. God 
les us through the plan and not through the purpose 
the plan. We may not appeal away from the natural 
w to God’s supposed purposes, because we are not 
imarily bound by the purposes of nature, but by the 
ethod of securing those purposes, for which method 
ir human nature is essentially framed. 
‘And who am I, adds the moral philosopher, that I 
ould imagine that I can fathom all the purposes of the 
tural order and of all its component parts in all their 
mifications? A noted psychologist recently asked, a 
opos of teaching children the facts of life: “What are 
e facts of life, anyway?’ The moral philosopher likewise 
ks: ‘What are the purposes of the moral order, anyway ¢ 
What is meant by ‘intrinsically wrong’? To remove 
her people’s property against their reasonable wishes 
unnatural in terms. Its wrongness lies in its own 
herent disorder. That is why it is forbidden. It is 
reed that I may remove somebody else’s superfluous 
od when I am starving, as he would be unreasonably 
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with the character of a rational agent, irrespective 
their consequences. There are no strict general principl 
that you must not kill or take away other peopl 
property, except in the sense that it is usually wrong - 
itself to do so by virtue of the specific principles that or 
may not directly kill the innocent or dispose of othe 
people’s property against their reasonable wish 
principles which are valid independently of consequence 
We can identify, but we cannot explain, these laws by < 
appeal to the consequences of their non-existence 
because they are not grounded on the consequences + 
their non-existence. The necessary absoluteness of tk 
moral law and the intrinsic wrongness of certain action’ 
are really the same thing—the essential disharmony ‘ 
certain defined actions with the rational nature of man 
The very structure of human nature draws the lines whic 
must not be traversed. The only way in which huma 
nature can be human nature is by subtending thee 
absolute norms of conduct. What is intrinsically wrong 
an immediate disorder. No circumstances arise in whic 
the alternative is a worse disorder. Circumstances d 
arise in which moral order (refraining from craniotomy 
results in physical evil (two natural deaths), whereas th 
moral and physical evil of craniotomy results in th 
physical benefit of saving a life. Moral order resulting i 
physical evil is, however, better, not worse, than physic: 
benefits produced by moral and physical evil: The tw 
deaths due to refraining from craniotomy are pure! 
physical evils, since we are bound to preserve life on 
when it is morally and physically possible to do so. W 
are to follow the plan established for the preservatic 


of life, but not to save life at all costs and by all physical 
possible means. 
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Why does a certain class of actions always offend God? 
ecause, being what it is, it always runs counter to the 
sential bearings of our human nature, which is the 
nage and likeness and created projection of God. God 
ay reveal that such actions do always offend him, 
it we need not leave it at that. It may be possible to 
iscover the reason why by rational argument. 

We condemn craniotomy and allow giving medicine 
» the mother when it will result in the death of the 
vild. Our opponents regard the real difference between 
1e two cases as artificial and sentimental quibbling. Can 
ey be persuaded by being brought to see that the 
scessity of absolute norms carries with it the necessity 
f dividing lines between actions which, to them, are 
e same ? Hardly. So long as there is no recognized 
fference in principle between them, they will logically 
squire them to be placed on the same side of the line. 
© argument can demonstrate that the same action must 
2 placed in different categories. The unbeliever will 
ive to be brought to recognize a difference in principle 
=tween the two cases. To demonstrate that the lawfulness 
- unlawfulness of craniotomy entails the lawfulness or 
lawfulness of euthanasia will simply be to show that 
.e two must be placed in the same category with what 
.e unbeliever regards as the undistinguishable principle 
volved in giving medicine to the mother. To demonstrate 
e ultilitarian disadvantage of the common principles 
hich are supposed to underline the allowability of the 
ree actions will furnish grounds for suspecting that 
principles are unnatural. But it is questionable whether 
ich a demonstration is feasible. If it were left to unaided 
ason to decide, by a calculus of the consequences of the 
n-existence of the law against murder in certain carefully 
limited cases, craniotomy and euthanasia might be 
lowed. The moral philosopher points out that a general 
inciple of conduct which must prove injurious must 
» unnatural, But this external test is ostensive only, 
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not constitutive, of morality. The principle work 
destruction because it is immoral. It is not immore 
because it works destruction. Its harmful consequence 
are the reason for our knowing that it is wrong, but th 
are not the reason for its actually being wrong. 
Another difficulty arises in connexion with t 
distinction of sins into mortal and venial, the term ‘sir 
being used in an analogous sense. God’s will is adjuste 
to the essential nature of things. He lays down nature 
law by creating the nature which is the text of the la 
The system of essential relationships which is the more 
order offers a criterion for the distinction between th: 
analogous kinds of sin. Any material or substantia 
infringement of the natural system of relationships wii 
be a serious matter. Any immaterial or accidental infring 
ment will be a venial sin. A petty theft cuts one of th 
strands of the tie of neighbourliness, friendship, fraterni 
and justice, by which man is bound to man, while leavin: 
it substantially intact. It is inconsistent with the moralll 
necessary perfection and well-being of the essential bond 
but not with its substance. The difference between pettt 
and serious theft is that between accidental and substantiz 
injustice. We are subject to God by way of subservienc: 
to his plan and we may upset the arrangement in a materia 
or in an immaterial particular. As we are bound to Gor 
by moral order, a sin which leaves the substance of th 
moral order intact involves no substantial breach with 
God, but only an accidental and analogous breach. Go 
can pardon one deliberate breach and not another if th: 
two are breaches in entirely different senses. The fac 
that one breach is substantial and the other accidenta 
is a relevant consideration. Not all fully deliberat: 
breaches are simply disastrous. Rejection of the well-bein: 
and perfection of the bond which unites us to God i 
not to be compared with a substantial repudiation. 
There is a subjective malice in mortal sin which canno 
be matched by the fullest deliberate venial sin. Th 
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nial sinner is so disposed that he would not commit 
e sin if he thought that it was a substantial infringement 
the moral order linking him with God, otherwise 
s sin would be grievous. He refers his conduct to God 
a negative way. He chooses to sin because sin is con- 
stent with, though not positively conducive to, 
bstantial union with God. He is like a passenger walking 
om the front coach to the restaurant car at the rear 
’ the Rome express. The passenger would not walk 
| that direction if he was thereby getting farther from 
ome, but he does so because his action, though hardly 
culated to bring him nearer to his destination, is 
evertheless consistent with constantly getting nearer. 
he venial sinner makes his choice under the permissive 
fluence of his Last End, since he chooses as he does 
recisely because his union with God is not compromised. 
The inherent difficulty of assessing substantial infringe- 
ents of the moral order is the reason why Scripture 
ust take an important place. God may also fill up what 
| wanting to the intrinsic seriousness of a sin by imposing 
grave duty for some important purpose. But the 
cripture list of mortal sins is by no means necessarily 
xhaustive. 


Il WHAT IS THE MORAL ORDER? 
By DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


eit -is gratifying to have called forth this thought- 
rovoking article from Dr Wroe. It will be clear, I 
nink, to the reader of it, whether or not he has read 
1y previous article, what were the suggestions which 
had put forward in the first part of it. But I should 
ke to emphasize that my main suggestion was the 
slowing: that we must answer our supposed enquirer 
y referring to some sort of consequences of forbidden 


1 Nevertheless the discussion will be much easier to follow in the light of 
le previous article. 
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actions. That law, as such, admits of no exception 

not in dispute. The question is: are the moral laws « 
Catholic theology reasonable? The enquirer points 1 
the awkward consequences of observing them in particuld 
cases, and suggests that they cannot be the laws whic 
govern human nature in fact, that the true system « 
such laws is a different one. My suggestion was that th 
moral laws of Catholic theology will come to seem le: 
unreasonable to the enquirer if he considers the dii 
advantages of any counter-proposals. I did not sugges: 
as Dr Wroe seems to think, that the Catholic syster 
can be conclusively demonstrated by such an argumeni 
All I urge is that we should accept the objection on ii 
own terms and show that it is not cogent. An obstacle 
a prejudice, may thus be removed. 

Our theologians say that the wrongness of actions lie 
in their non-conformity with the moral law. This - 
obviously true. But if it is interpreted in such a way ¢ 
to exclude all reference to any kind of consequences 
then the obstacle, the prejudice, is aggravated. How ca: 
one argue, without such reference, that a moral principl 
is not offensive to reason? Dr Wroe observes that thi 
is no business of the moral theologian’s. Moral laws ar 
for him what physical laws are for the scientist: he doe 
not explain them; he explains things by them. Th 
trouble is that it seems to be nobody’s business to dea 
with our question. And it is allowable to address it t 
the moral theologians because they do sometimes impl 
an answer to it and it is desirable to bring out wha 
that answer is. Dr Wroe, I think, has helped us to do this 

If we interpret some of his statements in a literal way 
we might think that he simply rejects the question b 
rejecting the consideration of purpose which the questio 
implies. It might appear that the purposes of a mor 
law are irrelevant to a discussion about its validity. Tht 
the moral law would be something quite distinct fror 
its purposes, so that it is to be appreciated for its ow 
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ce, and a discovery that it fails to achieve its purpose 
duld make no difference to our appreciation. It does 
t exist for its purposes, apparently; rather its purposes 
ast give way to it when there is a conflict of interests. 
iis would be a very paradoxical position. 
If we consider a case which Dr Wroe offers us, that 
artificial insemination, we may be able to ease matters 
mewhat. His position here is clearly that human nature 
designed to perform certain functions in certain ways, 
d that, if these functions are performed in other ways, 
iman nature is attacked. This is not to illustrate a 
nflict between human nature and its purposes, but 
point out that there are different views about what 
yman nature and its purposes are and to maintain one 
them. We cannot, then, brush aside the question at 
ue by alleging that there is an established plan which 
indifferent to the purpose for which it is established. 
or do I suppose that Dr Wroe meant to do so. 
What we may presume him to hold is that artificial 
semination does not promote human nature’s true 
irpose, which is man’s everlasting happiness (although 
r Wroe endorses the question: what are the purposes 
the moral Jaw anyway ?—and we shall be led to take 
» that question at the end). Thus the propagation of 
e species could be properly called human nature’s 
irpose only in so far as it contributes to this end. And 
en the question arises: what is there about artificial 
semination which militates against man’s true develop- 
ent ? If we may assume that Dr Wroe accepts this 
riety of our original question, then we may find that 
» does suggest an answer to it. It is that ‘human nature 
self remains essentially and imperatively addressed to 
e established plan’, that there are ‘essential bearings 
‘our human nature, which is the image and likeness 
d created projection of God’. ‘Moral order resulting 
physical evil’, Dr Wroe tells us, ‘is better than physical 
nefits produced by moral and physical evil.’ 
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The suggestion seems to be that craniotomy (the ce 
in mind), or (presumably) artificial insemination or 
breach of moral law, has consequences for human na 
itself, that it interferes with the constitutive princip) 
of human nature, vitiates it. It leads directly and inevitak 
to a real corruption of human nature. That would be t 
answer to the question whether it is reasonable f 
certain actions to be forbidden in all circumstances. Ax 
if that is so, we have only to consider whether it is m 
plausible to adduce these direct consequences for hum 
nature in the cases considered or to adduce those indir 
consequences which | had ventured to suggest (t 
eventual consequences for society as a whole). Th 
might appear to be no important difference of princi 
in the two methods of handling the question. 

Unfortunately it does not seem to be a mere ma 
of language that Dr Wroe is unwilling to use the wo 
‘consequences’ in this context. When moral theologia: 
refer to the ‘formal object’ of an action, referring 
what it would seem more natural to call its ‘immedia: 
consequence’, they do give the impression not mere 
of abstracting but of isolating the moral order fro 
that complex of concrete existents in which it is actual 
found. It is as if they thought that you could directly inju: 
the moral order without directly injuring any particul 
human nature. In this connexion Dr Wroe speaks of « 
‘immediate disorder’, which must be the same, I suppos 
as the ‘immediate consequence’ of a wrong action. If 
is an immediate moral consequence, it must someho 
affect somebody. But he does not explicitly accept tk 
conclusion. The fact that human nature is a ‘creat 
projection’ of God does not make it any more possib 
to damage it in a state of pure abstraction (some theologia 
might almost seem to suppose that we can damage God 
We directly affect ourselves when we break God’s law 
cut ourselves off from him, and any further consequenc 
are indeed irrelevant to the question of our moral gui 
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d this may sometimes be the reason why theologians 
unwilling to allow such consequences to enter into 
‘discussion about morality. But that would be a mere 
fusing of issues. Our question is: why do God’s laws 
bid certain actions? 
t appears, then, that there are two possible answers 
the question. Dr Wroe seems (on the whole) to 
wer: ‘because these actions produce some direct 
sequence which frustrates the purpose for which 
d has created us’. I have suggested: “because God in 
providence knows that this code of laws is the most 
table for human nature, considered in the whole 
irse of its historical reality’, and I have pointed to 
- consequence of their non-existence. In either case 
can use the formula: ‘a wrong action attacks the 
ence of human nature’, but in giving the second 
wer we shall be regarding the essence not as an ideal 
ucture but in its actual development. 
What I fear, however, that Dr Wroe may say is that, 
nough God’s general purpose in creating us is known, 
cannot offer to explain in any way why this established 
n is what it is, because we should be trying to explain 
y human nature is what it is, and all we can say about 
man nature is that it is one of the ways of ‘reflecting’ 
d which God has chosen to actualize. Once it has been 
ualized, it can have a purpose and we can discover in 
eneral way what the purpose is. But its actualization 
1 the establishment of the moral law are one and the 
ne. The general purpose is promoted, no doubt, by 
. moral law, but that is no part of an answer to the 
estion: why is the moral law what it is? Nor can we 
ect to see in any detail how the general purpose is 
ymoted by it. If this is Dr Wroe’s position, I should 
iture to suggest that he could be more helpful in 
wering the enquirer. It does not seem to me at all 
possible to discover God’s general plan for human 
velopment and to show that his laws are consistent 
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with it. The enquirer, moreover, is likely to compl 
that Dr Wroe is inventing a human nature to confo» 
with Catholic moral theology. And J should insist o 
more that human nature is not a sort of brute fact whi 
we have to accept without reference to its purpose. 

In the second part of my previous article I had 
mind chiefly the following consideration: if a mo 
sin is a sin which, unrepented, sends one to hell, an 
damnation is unthinkable except as the result of a comple 
and absolute rejection of God, then it is, to say the le. 
of it, difficult to assert that certain classes of exter 
actions in certain classes of circumstances are, even 
the whole and allowing for exceptions, mortal sins. E 
when there is full knowledge and consent, is ther 
rejection of God in the full sense? And in this connexi 
it was pointed out that according to several reputal 
theologians there is always a final act of choice at t 
moment of death.} 

Dr Wroe’s distinction between the ‘substance of tt 
moral order’ and its accidents does not seem to relie 
the difficulty. It belongs, I think, to a rather differe 
perspective. According to this, if I understand it, t 
sanction which attaches to sin is not inevitable a: 
intrinsic, or at least not wholly so: God declares to 
that certain actions do attack the substance of the mo: 
order and will be visited by the penalty of hell (all s: 
de sexto), other sins (such as lies), which are sins or 
in an ‘analogous’ sense, he does not really mind abor 
It is not unusual to hear complaints that such a doctri 
is on the one hand too strict and on the other too ea: 
going. (Venial sin does lead to mortal sin on any showir 
and so must, in some sort, compromise man’s uni 


with God.) 


1Dr Wroe does not deal with this question, but it has been raised 
“Parochus II’ in recent letters to The Irish Ecclesiatical Record. Dr McCarthy 
his replies shows that certain extravagant forms of the theory have b 
authoritatively reprobated, but he does not seem to me to have given g 
reasons for dismissing the theory itself (‘Parochus II’ is not satisfied with 
common opinion of theologians that unbaptized babies go to Limbo; nor am 
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3ut the most important issue, perhaps, is a conception 
God which seems implied by this doctrine and by Dr 
‘oe’s concluding paragraphs, a conception which | 
1 hard to understand. It leads me to put the following 
damental question to Dr Wroe: ought we to regard 
d’s law as designed simply for our own good, as 
ding us effectively to him, as showing how human 
ure must develop if his plan is to succeed? Or are we 
make some distinction between our good and God’s 
ry, and on this basis to say that his plan is in part at 
st no concern of ours, that we cannot expect to under- 
ad this part of it, even in principle? In the latter case we 
ild not hope to give any sort of satisfaction to the 
juirer whom I have had in mind. 


Dr Wroe concludes: 


nm thanking Dom Trethowan for his generosity in 
ering me the last word, I must crave his forgiveness 
a certain curtness, dictated solely by respect for 
E DOWNSIDE REVIEW'S valuable space. To the funda- 
ntal question I return Aquinas’s charming and ingenuous 
ly: “Deus vult hoc esse propter hoc, sed non propter 
> vult hoc esse’! (Summa Theologica 1, qu. 19, art. 5.) 
husband who buys his importunate wife a sewing- 
chine wants the machine to be good for sewing, yet 
is not for sewing’s sake, but for peace and quiet, that 
wants the machine. God wants the moral law to be 
1eficial to man, yet it is not for man’s benefit, but 
his own glory, that he wants the moral law. 
Everyone will endorse Dom Trethowan’s plea that 
- appeal to consequences is a legitimate way of winning 
apathy, of which extensive use should be made by 
logists. It is useful, for instance, to show that the 
lication of Catholic principles to medical practice 
es far more lives than it sacrifices, and that sterilization 
the unfit is more harmful than conducive to the general 
Ifare. But the tracing, assessment and balancing of 
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consequences is an intricate matter, and the results 
the consequential calculus are likely to appear vas 
different to different minds. Value judgments 

notoriously a matter of opinion. How would one sh: 
that the principle invoked by our supposed enquirer 
justification of occasional craniotomy—viz., that di 
killing is lawful whenever it yields a favourable balan 
of advantage—logically leads to more harm than good! 

There is doubtless a more or less successfully trace 
harmony between morality and over-all advantage. | 
morality is not moral because it is the best policy, « 
immorality is not immoral merely because it is the we 
policy. Morality is not explained, but explained away, 
terms of utility. The absoluteness of the natural | 
consists precisely in its independence of earthly co 
quences. God’s natural law does not forbid cert 
actions because it is in the long-term general tempc 
interest of his creatures to forbid them. 

Our moral theologians say that the wrongness of’ 
action, such as hating God or lying, lies in its ma 
conformity with reason and the nature of a rational age: 
The action is not wrong because there is a law against! 
There is a law against it because it is wrong. Since hatr 
of God is forbidden because it is wrong, because mc 
evil has the immediate property of being imperativ 
to be avoided, the non-conformity of hating God w 
the moral law is explained independently of consequenc 
One argues without reference to consequences that - 
law against murder is not offensive to reason by show 
that direct killing of the innocent is an unauthori: 
disposal of God’s exclusive property, and thereft 
irrational and to be avoided. It is no business of the mc 
theologian’s to establish by reference to consequen 
the reasonableness of a law whose reasonabless rests 
grounds other than consequences. The moral theolog 


does Site moral laws, but by reference to their t 
grounds, 
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Nobody is more alive than the moralist to the complex 
concrete existents in which the moral order is actually 
md. He is scornfully called the Apostle of the Con- 
gent, on account of his weather eye for circumstances. 
t when Reason or Revelation informs him that the 
ing of innocent life is absolutely wrong in itself, 
lependently of all circumstances, motives or con- 
juences, as being the unauthorized exercise of ownership 
sr God’s exclusive property, he naturally abstracts 
m the complex of concrete existents—a mother and 
Id who will both die without craniotomy, whereas 
mother will be saved by craniotomy—in which the 
ral order, the relationship of the craniotomist to 
: child whose life is not at his direct disposal, may be 
ind. 

You cannot directly injure the moral order without 
ectly injuring yourself. The craniotomist is affected 
craniotomy. He cannot play the god and dispose of 
ocent human life belonging exclusively to the Creator 
thout hurting himself. What is wrong in itself is by 
mition repugnant and injurious to the nature of a 
ional agent. If the question is: why does God’s natural 
, forbid certain actions? the answer is: because they 
_ irrational in themselves and at variance with the 
racter of a rational agent. The moral philosopher tries 
show the self-evidence of the principle that evil must 
avoided and that a certain action, like lying, the 
srepresentative use of the representative faculty of 
ech, is irrational in itself and carries within itself 
reason why it is forbidden by God’s law. 

[he moral theologian is indeed liable to invent human 
ure to conform with Catholic moral theology. When 
is told by Revelation or the Holy Office that direct 
rilization or killing of the innocent in the public 
erest is contrary to natural law, he may, in his dutiful 
| laudable endeavour to explain exactly why, read 
5 human nature some feature to which the forbidden 
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actions are repugnant, whereas in fact it may be in ot 
ways, which he does not see, that the condemned act 
is in disaccord with rational nature. This is the pr 
the fallible moral philosopher has to pay for the posit 
guidance of theology ! Both Reason and Revelation h: 
a way of telling us that things are wrong in themsel: 
without saying exactly why. 

My explanation of mortal sin shows, I think, that ii 
natural and appropriate, but not inevitable, that it sho 


be visited by the supreme penalty. 


[It will be possible to publish brief comments on 
above interchange in April under the heading 
Correspondence.—eD. | 


§2 


ADAME ACARIE’S SPIRITUAL 
TEACHING 


By LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 


T seems strange that in the hundred or so pages devoted 
to Madame Acarie by Bremond in his second volume 
no attempt is made to discover her teaching and its 

irces. In spite of the fact that he failed to see her,? he 

ites a sympathetic and enthusiastic account of this 
der of the invasion mystique. But he was faced with an 
vious difficulty in fitting her into his plan of a literary 
tory, for she left no writings save a few letters and 
ne fragmentary prayers of little interest, and he was 
is obliged to fall back on an account of her life and 
ivities together with some characteristic (and useful) 
marks about her biographers. Fr Bruno, her latest 
grapher, has gone to the other extreme and on the 
ength of a recent discovery in the Bibliotheque Nationale 

Les Vrays Exercices de la bienheureuse soeur Marie de 

icarnation composez par elle mesme (Paris, 1623) and a 

set of paper containing certain maxims from St John 
the Cross, copied in Madame Acarie’s handwriting, 

mes to the conclusion that at the end of her days she 
veloped into an adept of this Carmelite school. 
re recently still the Abbé Cognet in an essay on French 
rituality in the seventeenth century incorporates 


The last half of this article is taken from a forthcoming work Barbe Acarie, 
and Mystic (Burns Oates). 


‘For my part, I fail to see her. She was one of those perfect beings that 
the despair of artists . . .’ Henri Bremond: Histoire Littéraire du Sentiment 
gieux en France depuis la Fin des Guerres de Religion jusqu’ a nos jours : Il. L’ Invasion 
tique (Paris, 1916). English translation: A Literary History of Religious Thought 
ance. . . Vol. Il. The Coming of Mysticism (London, 1930). The quotation 
urs on p. 146 of the English translation. 

P. Fr Bruno de J. M., Carme Déchaux, La Belle Acarie, bienheureuse Marie 
Incarnation (Paris, 1942). This book of 760 pp. and forty additional pp. 
nibliography is likely to remain for many years the definitive biography. 
source has remained unexplored, and the immense amount of information, 
sh of it new, gathered by Fr Bruno shows Madame Acarie in an entirely 
‘light. But not all of Fr Bruno’s conclusions from this evidence will meet 


h general agreement. 
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Madame Acarie into the ‘abstract’ school, but the evider 
that he adduces for his assertion is somewhat slende 

The main facts of Barbe Acarie’s life may be brid 
told. Her maiden name was Barbe Avrillot and she 
born in Paris in 1566. Her father was Nicholas Avrill 
lord of the manor of Champlatreaux, financial counsel 
to the Parliament of Paris and Chancellor of Marguer 
of Navarre. After education by the Franciscan nuns 
Longchamp she returned home at the age of fourte 
and a half, and two years later married Pierre Acari 
young man whose position was similar to her father 
Before her marriage she had shown some desire to b: 
nun; a short time afterwards her spiritual life \ 
deepened, largely through reading certain spiritual boo 
substituted by her husband for the lighter reading 
which she had become addicted. One sentence especie 
remained with her and influenced her for the rest of } 
days, a quotation from St Augustine: Trop est avare a 
Dieu ne suffit. Soon she experienced ecstasy and oth! 
mystical phenomena and was greatly troubled by the: 
not knowing whether they were the works of God 
the devil. Her doubts were finally put to rest by 
Benet of Canfield. In spite of an intense and fruit 
spiritual life she reared six children, managed a lan 
household and during the troubles of the League and f 
husband’s subsequent banishment for his part in 
exercised considerable charity to the sick and wounde 
extricated her husband’s fortunes from an exceeding 
embarrassed condition, and exerted a _ tremendc 
spiritual influence in Paris and farther afield. She y¥ 
certainly the leader of what Bremond has dubbed t 
‘mystical invasion’ and, together with Bérulle, Fran 
de Sales, the Carthusian Beaucousin, Benet of Canfie 
and one or two others, contributed very largely to t 
great spiritual revival of those days. That and the fe 
that her holiness was achieved in and through marria 


? Louis Cognet: La Spiritualité Francaise au XVIle siécle, ‘Culture Catholiqu 
September 1949, pp. 3-105. 
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1d not in spite of it, as her earlier biographers have 
ed to make out) is her principal claim to our attention. 
Barbe Acarie was also instrumental in introducing the 
rmelite nuns of St Teresa’s reform to France. After 
> death of her husband, in 1613, she became a Carmelite 
-sister and died in-the convent at Pontoise in 1618. 
e was known in religion as Marie de |’Incarnation and 
was under this name that she was beatified in 1791. 
One of the relics of Barbe Acarie at Pontoise is her 
py of the Carmelite constitutions. In it was found a 
eet of paper containing certain maxims of St John of 
e Cross, copied in her handwriting. On the strength 
this Fr Bruno has reached the conclusion that she had 
ad the saint’s works and at the end of her life was 
coming increasingly sanjuaniste. That is possible, but 
e first French edition of St John’s works was not 
blished until after her death. Like Benet of Canfield’s 
le of Perfection, they may have been passed round in 
anuscript, but it appears to me more likely that the 
xxims came from some Spanish nun (one of the six 
40 came from Spain for the French foundation) who 
d copied them down, perhaps from St John’s own 
yrds, and that they were later translated for the use 
the lay-sister who was also the foundress of the Order 
France. Nuns have a way of using little slips of paper 
‘their books of devotion and the Spanish Carmelites 
sre no exception, as may be seen from the life of Anne 
Jesus. 
The difficulty about Barbe Acarie’s spiritual teaching 
largely due to the fact that the she burnt her writings, 
d it is for this reason that, as Fr Bruno remarks, ‘the 
nt who was the greatest religious force of her times is 
o the most silent of mystics’.1 Her contemporary 
ographer, Duval, relates the incident: 

She was asked one day why she had not written 
about the spiritual life, seeing that she had considerable 


Bruno, op. cit., p. 717. 
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experience of it: she answered that at first she | 
written something, but that since then she had bu: 
it all, as her words were so poor and insufficient 
comparison with the excellence and the greatness; 
this life and added, ‘there are many saints who ha 
written exceedingly well about it: what am I compan 
to them?’ She had given her writings to a doctor: 
the Sorbonne, Monsieur de la Rue, who often hee 

her confession; but as he was ill, and in fact he did r 

live long, she asked for them back and burned tha 

at once. 

All that appears to have survived is a booklet 
fifty-five pages, mentioned at the beginning of this arti 
Fr Bruno has reprinted it at the end of his book. . 
considers that these exercises were edited to fo 
whole from various short writings of Barbe Acari 
That may be so, but there are difficulties about t 
authenticity of some parts of the booklet; certain extra 
were given by Duval—they are very short: ‘acts’ befc 
and after holy communion written for her daughten 
but as for the rest it must be acknowledged that certé 
portions, as Fr Bruno admits, ‘betray another per 
These exercises were not mentioned by any witness | 
the beatification process. Thus the data are very mea 

Benet of Canfield’s Rule of Perfection was publish 
in French in 1609, but we know that manuscript cop: 
of it were in circulation some years beforehand, and: 
seems not unlikely that Barbe Acarie was acquaint 
with at least its first two parts. It is obvious, too, th 
its teaching suited her temperament and way of life 
an admirable way; the combination of the active a 
contemplative life, as Aldous Huxley brings out in ] 
Grey Eminence, is one of Fr Benet’s especial characteristic 
and Barbe, better than her cousin, Fr Joseph, illustrat 
for us the life of one formed in this school of the w 
of God and practising its teaching, not without succe 
Briefly, then, I believe that Barbe’s early religious traini 
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Longchamp (under the Observant, Fr Pierre Villette) 
d, as frequently with notions received in childhood, 
asting effect. Her next director—or occasional director, 
least—Fr Benet, confirmed the Franciscan stamp of 
r spiritual life. She was intimate with the Capuchins 
the rue Saint-Honoré and during one of her illnesses 
yployed her time mending their vestments and altar 
en. Too much should not be made of this little incident, 
t it seems to show that she was on familiar terms with 
= Capuchins. Later in life she came to know St Teresa’s 
orks and, still later, Carmelite life; no doubt she 
adually made her own much of the saint’s teaching, but 
e Franciscan influence remained. Barbe Acarie’s know- 
ige of St John of the Cross is a more difficult matter. 
e may have come to practise some of his teaching, as 
Bruno asserts, but it is not at all certain that she 
tained it from St John’s works. Possibly it was the 
sult of Fr Benet’s teaching, but the similarities between 
John and Fr Benet require a careful study which has 
t to be undertaken. 

There remains the Abbé Cognet’s assertion that Barbe 
varie was an adept of the ‘abstract’ school. Examination 
this assertion tends to strengthen, I believe, what has 
en said above about the Franciscan influence in her 
e. At the time of the introduction of the Teresan 
armelites into France, Barbe Acarie had formed a little 
oup of young women who were to be future postulants 
the new foundation. She instructed them in prayer; 
ey read, too, the works of St Teresa and were formed 
her teaching, or so at least it is to be supposed, though 
e Abbé Cognet thinks, on what appear to be very slight 
dications, that when the French novices were in contact 
ith the Spanish nuns these latter found their manner 
prayer different from that described by St Teresa in 
sr works, that in fact the postulants belonged rather to 
e ‘abstract school’ which is characterized by the 
deavour to unite the soul with God directly, without 
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the intervention of ideas and images, even those of 1 
Passion of our Lord, which must be put aside 
distractions; a non-conceptual union was to be soug 
by-passing the sacred Humanity to find God alone. 
was the doctrine of the Cloud of Unknowing, of Taul. 
Harphius and Ruysbroeck. “Through them’ (the tha 
last-named), says the Abbé Cognet,! ‘Madame Acari 
definitely incorporated in the ‘abstract school’’.’ T 
is an interesting suggestion, but it leaves out of accov 
the influence of Fr Benet of Canfield and the Capuck 
Franciscan school of Saint-Honoré. The Abbé Co 
in his essay says a great deal about Fr Benet, but does 
ascribe to him the influence in Barbe’s spiritual formati 
which would seem to be his due. He errs in celebrat 
company. Duval, Boucher, Emmanuel de _ Brogl 
biographers representative of the seventeenth, eighteer 
and twentieth centuries, all mention Fr Benet’s inte 
vention and his calming of Barbe’s doubts about H 
ecstasies. He appears for a short moment, does what 
has to do and is gone. Yet there is more than one point 
to the fact that his influence was considerable. Bremo: 
calls him ‘master of the masters themselves’, though in | 
striking pages devoted to Barbe he chronicles t 
Franciscan contacts but appears to think that she w 
uninfluenced by them. My conclusion is that her u 
bringing in the Urbanist Poor Clare convent at Lon 
champ, Fr Benet and the Capuchins of Saint-Hono 
and Bérulle himself, a Franciscan tertiary, and particular 
in his early years in close touch with the Capuchins, we 
all so many factors which, in combination, formed tl 
decisive influence in her spiritual life. In a previous articl 
I had occasion to mention that Fr Benet in his Rule 
Perfection lays emphasis on the ‘practice of the Passio 
at all stages of the spiritual life. Fr Augustine Baker poir 
this out in his commentary on The Cloud of Unknowin 
I ask you to observe that (the author of The Clou 
leaves no room for the exercise of the Passion so lo 
Oley, hin fob EWE ? THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, Summer 1951. 
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as one is enabled in the exercise of love. This love is 
directed to the pure divinity, without the use of any 
image, either of our Saviour’s humanity, or of any 
other creature . . . And in this point our author 
agreeth fully . . . with what I myself have affirmed 
in my treatise on the exercise of the Passion which 
differs from the opinion of Father Benet in the third 
book of his Will of God. 

If, as appears likely, Barbe Acarie underwent this 
anciscan influence she would have found St Teresa’s 
orks to her taste, and would have been following her 
ample, for she, it will be remembered, learnt to pray 
the Franciscan Osuna’s Spiritual Alphabet. It seems very 
ficult to believe that Barbe enjoined on her postulants 
= reading of St Teresa’s works and at the same time 
ight them a different manner of prayer. In support 
such an assertion the Abbé Cognet quotes a letter 
‘itten by Anne of Jesus, first prioress of the Carmelite 
ns in Paris, who had known St Teresa and St John of 
e Cross and was at the head of the little band of Spanish 
rmelites who came to make the foundation in France. 
the course of an extremely long letter, written in 
of to a bishop in Spain, she remarks: 

I take care that (the novices) meditate on our Lord 
and imitate him, for here people very seldom think of 
him. All is done by a simple glance at God: I do not 
know how. Since the days of the glorious St Denis, 
who wrote on mystical theology, everybody has striven 
to be united to God by suspension rather than by 
imitation. This is a strange way of acting. To tell the 
truth I do not understand it at all... 

This extract, beyond proving that Anne of Jesus 
lowed in the steps of St Teresa, is not really very 
Ipful. She does not say that the novices very seldom 
ink of our Lord; she uses the impersonal ‘people’ ; she 
sms merely to make sure that the novices meditate on 
r Lord. If they had come to her with other habits 
is reasonable to suppose that she would have said so. 
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But there is a letter from Barbe’s own hand whic 
believe, puts the question in an entirely different lig 
Bremond quoted some of it in another connexion, 4 
although he was not concerned with the point now unc 
discussion—very strangely, it does not seem to occur’ 
him that it is of importance—he makes an illuminat 
remark about it which furnishes more than a slender c2 
to the usefulness of the letter in regard to Barbe Acari: 
manner of prayer and spiritual teaching. He says: ‘} 
from diminishing her activity . . . as to resemble i 
mobility and pure passivity, the ecstacies of Mada 
Acarie rendered her more ‘‘fertile’’-—her own wor 
in ‘‘conceptions’’, sentiments and images’.} 

The letter itself, part of which is here translated fre 
Boucher’s biography (1816), was written to Bé 
and undated, but belongs, probably, to just after East 
1615. It is quoted here not as referring to events; 
least ten (and more likely thirteen or fourteen yea: 
previously, which is the time which concerns us, } 
because it shows, I believe, an attitude of soul which: 
certainly not ‘abstract’ and hardly acquired in a year’ 
two. It is more likely to be the result of Fr Bene 
teaching and a subsequent reading (and following) 
the works of St Teresa. (Barbe Acarie employs t 
convent practice of avoiding the personal ‘I’ and uses ‘w 
or indirect narrative; but her natural vivacity off 
causes her to forget to do so). 

. . . Before speaking to you of our doubts and fe 
which come upon us, I will tell you, if I can, somethi 
of my dispositions in prayer which will allow you 
understand better what I have to say afterwards. Bei 
in prayer on holy Saturday I felt myself to blame tl 
during the preceding days I had considered ve 
inadequately the pains and torments which our Le 
Jesus Christ suffered for my sins and those of the whi 
world, My ingratitude and unfeeling attitude cau: 


1 Op. cit, English translation, Vol. II, p- 172. 
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me much sorrow. Some time afterwards casting the 
yodily eye by accident upon a crucifix the soul was 
o suddenly and sharply touched that I could no longer 
ven look upon it outwardly, but beheld it interiorly. 

was amazed to see the Second Person of the Most 
slessed Trinity served in this wise for my sins and 
hose of mankind. It would be quite impossible for 
ne to describe what passed within, particularly the 
xcellence and dignity of this Second Person. This 
ealization was so vivid and so clear that she could not 
somprehend how, having many other means to redeem 
he world, he had deigned to abase what was so worthy 
nd so precious; till it pleased the same Lord to comfort 
he anguish in which she fell (and I believe that if it had 
asted longer she could not have borne it) by enlighten- 
ng her so particularly efficaciously and clearly that she 
sould no longer doubt that it was he himself who 
lawned through these shadows of death, teaching her 
is a good father would his child or a master his disciple 
_, . Joy and sorrow together wrought diversely and 
rendered the soul fertile in conception. What did she 
.0t say to the Lord so surely present within her? . . . 
t seems unlikely, if we are to judge by that letter, that 
be Acarie gave her novices teaching different from 
t to be found in their prescribed spiritual reading of 
Teresa. It is likely, rather, that she commented on the 
t. The whole emphasis was on preparing them to be 
‘melites; they had the works of the foundress, the 
stitutions, and it was hoped to obtain nuns from Spain. 
ry effort had been made to ensure that the new 
ndation should be authentically Carmelite in every 
pect, and Barbe Acarie’s continual insistence on it 
; at the root of her fundamental disagreement with 
ulle in the last years of her life. It seems hardly likely, 
refore, that she would have given the postulants 
ching divergent from St Teresa’s; in fact all the evidence 
nts the other way. 
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By DOM HUBERT DAUPHID 


Tiss who have any acquaintance with mona: 


history know how keen an interest has been tal 

in the various reform movements which took pl! 
between the tenth and twelfth centuries and in 
question of their possible relations with one anoth 
In the last sixty years especially, since Ernst Sac: 
published the fruit of his researches in a classic work 
Cluny, a regular succession of writers has carried 
the task: some simply accepted the views of the lea 
editor of the Monumenta Germaniae Historica and confit 
themselves to working them out in particular cases, s 
suspected an occasional flaw in the structure of Sacku 
thesis and expressed a few timid doubts; but others wi 
better informed and frankly claimed independence fo 
movement which had been considered as an offsha 
pure and simple, of the Cluniac order. It is now m\ 
than forty years since that claim was made; but 
contrary opinion was so deeply rooted in the minds: 
historians, who were unwilling to depart from the teach: 
of their revered masters, that it was slow to Vv 
recognition. 

In 1950-51, there appeared a voluminous work whi 
takes up the whole question afresh and proposes soluti: 
which seem to demand acceptance, if not always 
minor details, at least in regard to the essential thes 
Its author is a monk of Miinsterschwarzach in Bavat 
Dom Kassius Hallinger, Phil.D., at present professor 
ecclesiastical history in the Pontifical Institute of 
Anselm’s, Rome.! Dom Hallinger is outstanding 
erudition; no important work has escaped him and e 


__*Gorze-Kluny. Studien zu den monastischen Lebensformen und Gegens% 
im Hochmittelalter (Studia Anselmiana, Vols XXII-XXIII and XXIV-% 
Rome, Herder). Pp. xxviii + 1os9 in two volumes. n.p. 
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been subjected to unflagging criticism. Some of his 
clusions may cause surprise, but at least they are 
ported by solid evidences and worked out with close 
soning. The very great merit of this publication is 
t it sets in a clear light the predominant, indeed 
ost exclusive, role played by the Abbey of Gorzel 
m the tenth to the twelfth century throughout Lorraine 
in the Low Countries and the Empire. This role, 
ough in fact it bulks so large, had passed almost 
ioticed. For it was fulfilled in an unspectacular way: 
rze did not try to establish a monastic federation with 
entralized organization, far from it; she sent her best 
n to many other houses as abbots to propagate her 
- of life and her observance; in their turn they handed 
the torch to others, so that nearly all the monasteries 
the Eastern territories prove to have observed the 
yes and customs of Gorze with a remarkable fidelity. 
iereas Dom Philibert Schmitz counted the number 
nonasteries thus deriving from Gorze at about seventy, 
mn Hallinger raises the figure to about one hundred 
‘sixty. The glory of Cluny is perhaps a little dimmed, 
many monasteries and monastic movements hitherto 
arded as Cluniac are now assigned to Gorze; but 
ny’s claim to a primacy remains of course undisputed. 
sorze, along with Cluny, then, appears as a source 
n which the tide of monastic observance flowed so 
mgly in continental Europe during these centuries. 
! they remain simply juxtaposed, friendly neighbours 
py to share the harvest of the Father’s field? According 
Dom Hallinger, they certainly did not. There was 
ipetition between them, and the pettiness which 
inarily accompanies human rivalry. 

> may perhaps be asked how such positive and definite 
clusions are possible in a matter in which so many 
1ors of repute have found only a modicum of light. 


torze is situated at some twelve miles south-west of Metz. 
listoire de l’Ordre de S. Benoit, Tome I, p. 151. 
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The first basis of argument is the monarchic princ 
which controls these affiliations. Whether it is a quest 
of a new foundation or of a restoration, the abbot 
the new house with monks who will preserve his s 
and his doctrine: ‘doctrina abbatis’. The particular fc 
of life which they practise, and which they will event 
propagate in their turn, is precisely that which he: 
taught them. There is a real line of descent throug 
these monasteries. Thus the examination of the lists 
the abbots and of their provenance is in itself an impor* 
criterion. In this way ten groups of Lorraine affiliati 
are made out from which the reform of Gorze is diffu 
throughout the territory of the Empire. 

A second principle, which sometimes serves to c 
the first, is that of the opposition of monastic moveme: 
For opposition arises not only on disciplinary and ascet 
but also on constitutional issues. When two refc 
movements are involved, this fundamental opposit 
causes unmistakable reactions; there is from the stan 
certain dislike, a certain tension, which leads to | 
most unfortunate occurrences. There is a prejudice 
tendency to denigration (Abwertunggesetz) on eit 
side. The polemics between Cluny and Citeaux are v 
known; they simply reflect what took place betwi 
other monastic groupings in the tenth and eleve 
centuries. We have only to read the biographies: 
reformers or supporters of a reform or the chronicle: 
various monasteries to realize this: in practice the fe 
of monastic life adopted by a particular group is the c 
one it recognizes as genuine, to the exclusion of ev 
other: the new element, in coming up against the o 
systematically refuses to recognize any claim to vit 
or merit which the old might possess: it is denied 
tincture of religion and declared utterly irregular. S 
statements can sometimes be shown from other soun 
to bear no relation to the facts of the case. But t 
divergent attitudes of mind are engaged; one tries 
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t the other, when its sole fault is to have other ways 
oing things or perhaps simply to be behind the times. 
his opposition is not merely academic; in many 
s it finds expression in the employment of force and 
ve resistance. When a community does not accept 
abbot who has been set over it and who wishes to 
nge the observance hitherto in force, the answer is 
exclude the recalcitrants who must take refuge in a 
n-reformed’ house or even return to the world; and 
ecessary a group of monks from other ‘reformed’ 
ses will be summoned to replace them. On the other 
d, resistance may be so vigorous that the very life 
he reforming abbot is in danger: at St Vaast, Arras, 
hard of St Vanne only just escapes the sword of a 
ak who is exasperated by his ordinances; and St Poppo 
s such violent opposition at Stavelot that he has to 
age the services of a bodyguard. 

he older forms of monasticism were not without 
ir answers to all these charges against them—most 
juently inspired by the needs of propaganda—and 
the violence which crushed resistance. We possess 
eral such answers; let us quote only that of Lambert 
denfeld, the well-known chronicler: in the course of 
studies at Fruttuaria and subsequently in a residence 
fourteen weeks at Siegburg and at Saalfeld he had 
erienced Clunaic monachism as practised by the 
901 of St Bénigne of Dijon. ‘We have nothing to envy 
nm’, he said in substance, ‘I have been able to convince 
elf during my stay with them that our customs are more 
conformity with the rule of St Benedict than theirs.’ 
‘his principle of opposition must be kept constantly 
view; it creates a barrier between the members of 
erent groups which can hardly be surmounted. To 
ognize this is to realize how cautious we have to be 
nterpreting texts which describe a reform movement. 
nother principle, of great importance but too often 
rlooked, emerges from the study of the necrologies. 
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They offer contemporary evidence which requires ex 
assessment. Usually they tell us nothing about the 

of a reform, but a great deal about the provenance 
abbots, about the relations between the monaster 
about the character of the monastic movement to wh 
they have attached themselves. It is easy enough, by ma 
of a necrology, to draw up a list of the abbeys which 
in relation with the monastery in which it was wrii 
and of those which are unmentioned. Now these inserti 
and omissions are not the result of chance; they 
deliberate: an insertion in a necrology carried with 
series of spiritual obligations—prayers and almsgiving 
which it was not desirable to multiply. In fact it 
reserved to monks of the house or of other houses clo: 
allied to it; any other insertion depended upon 
abbot’s will. Thus a study of the necrologies leads 
conclusions of great value for the history of mon 
reforms: not only on the provenance of an abbot,, 
the abbeys with which his own has relations and| 
the nature of these relations, but also on an even! 
change of observance at a given moment: when suc 
change takes place in the case of one of the meml 
of a group, the immediate reply of the other meml 
is shown by the interruption of these insertions in 
necrology. Instances of this sort of result could be mt 
plied. Thus we see that the abbey of St Vanne of Verd 
the leader of the mixed Lorraine observance, has: 
connexion with the Cluniac movement until well | 
in the eleventh century: the first mention of a Clu 
is that of Milo, Abbot of Moyenmoutier, - 1047. 

after 1085, when Abbot Rodolph and his monks ex 
at St Bénigne of Dijon are obliged to make their Clun 
profession, there are very close relations between 
two houses. The necrology of Gorze which survive 
too fragmentary for one to be able to reach any ¢ 
clusions one way or the other upon the absence of 
names of Richard of St Vanne and Poppo of Stavelot 
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inally the study of the liturgico-monastic customs 
wn to us shows many divergences, sometimes con- 
rable, which rule out any dependence of Lorraine 
es upon those of Cluny. Dom Hallinger has instituted 
hole series of comparisons which reveal strikin 

rences. The liturgical usages established by St Odilo 
e never admitted into Lorraine, not even at Gorze 
r the Clunaic William of Dijon had been put in 
‘ge of it by Bishop Thierry II of Metz and had introduced 
y Cluniac usages. After his time Gorze no doubt 
erved what he had given her, but was faithful to the 
usages in other respects and did not accept the new 
niac ones. 

fere it should be noted that Dom Hallinger rejects 
dependence of the customs of Einsiedeln on the 
ilaris Concordia asserted by the Austrian historian 
Tomek in 1910: the English abbot Gregory could 
have brought this document to Einsiedeln, for the 
rm of St Dunstan and Ethelwold had not then taken 
€; moreover, a comparison between the two codes 
ifficient to exclude the possibility of any dependence. 
points of apparent resemblance derive from Ghent, 
ch, in Dunstan’s time, had already been strongly 
zenced by Gorze. 

Jom Hallinger continues the comparison in regard 
certain points of special importance and underlines 
-divergencies and oppositions between Cluny and 
ze: first in regard to the monastic habit, to which 
‘consecrates a whole chapter, pp. 661-735; the 
osition on this point presages the discussions between 
ny and Citeaux in St Bernard’s day. We are led to 
game conclusion, viz. that Cluny and Gorze each 
their own way, from the study of constitutional 
stions, such as the Cluniac centralization as opposed 
the autonomy of the Gorzian monasteries—united 
ply by the same observances, and of the question of 
monastic deanery, which Dom Hallinger discusses 
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at considerable length. Since the present writer 
himself treated of the monastic reform accomplishec 
Lorraine by Blessed Richard of St Vanne in the | 
half of the eleventh century,! Dom Hallinger’s trea 
of the subject has been the subject of his most lii 
interest. Dom Hallinger was indeed kind enough 
admit that we have reached the same result by differ 
paths (p. 77, n.6), but he thinks that I have not 
far enough and regrets my “extraordinary pruden: 
In this section he often takes me to task with a cer 
vivacity and a recurrent irony, at the risk of falsify 
my thought—and even my text. Here, in a spirit 
constructive co-operation, I shall stress some fr 
precisions on the reform of Richard of St Vanne ana 
his chief disciple, Poppo of Stavelot; and I shall 
some observations on criticisms which have faile 
convince me. 

Clearly St Vanne is not Cluniac, as has been ob 
asserted on insufficient grounds. This point is m 
definitely established. There remains, and no doubt th 
will remain for some time, a good deal of obscu: 
about Richard’s observance. But certainly Cluny did 
recognize it as her own; the most striking proof of 
is the obstinate resistance which the Flemish abbe 
previously Richardan, offered at the end of the eleves 
and at the beginning of the twelfth century to the 
position of the Cluniac reform.” Again Richard does 
claim to belong to Cluny; no Cluniac appears in 
necrology before 1047, the year after his death;; 
Odilo himself is not found there. But the form of mona: 
life instituted and propagated by him is not simply t 
which was observed at Gorze. When the Richard 
present themselves to take possession of an abbey wh 
was previously modelled upon Gorze they usu: 

1 Te B. Richard, Abbé de Saint-Vanne de Verdun, ¢ 1046 (Bibliothéque c 
Revue d’Histoire ecclésiastique, fasc. 24), Louvain and Paris, 1946. 


*I agree with Dom Hallinger; but, p- 500 and n. 22, he makes me say 
opposite of what I have written. 
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ounter strong resistance, and on the subject of the 
orm of such an abbey, Hersfeld, by Poppo of Stavelot 
1031 its chronicler says plainly: ‘Mutata est monachica 
ysuetudo’. What, then, in fact was this new monastic 
ervance ? 
Jom Hallinger calls it ‘the mixed Lorraine observance’. 
keeps in the main to that of Gorze which Richard 
nd in force when he entered St Vanne and which, 
from rejecting, he deliberately preserved; but he 
led some specifically Cluniac elements. This composite 
acter of his observance pleased neither side; and 
th Gorze and Cluny continued to regard it with disfavour. 
There are several very clear indications, pointed out 
Dom Hallinger, that Richard retained in substance the 
servance of Gorze. In the first place, instead of appoint- 
; priors in his abbeys, as at Cluny, Richard governs 
deans, following the Lorraine usage. Then, as regards 
ations with the diocesan bishop, he makes no attempt 
shake off his authority, and is not tempted by the 
ample of Cluny and Dijon, which claim exemption. 
too he uses the services of bailiffs whenever oppor- 
rity serves, instead of regularly excluding them from 
. affairs like Cluny. Dom Hallinger also connects the 
wes of Gorze, especially in its early stages, with 
Re ard’s eremitical tendencies. And he emphasizes 
chard’s solicitude for the schools of the abbeys which 
reforms or governs: when Cluny comes upon the 
sne, this admirable enthusiasm disappears. The making 
this point is all the more astonishing when one con- 
lers how much attention was paid to the schools by 
uny herself. Finally, Dom Hallinger draws attention 
the praises bestowed upon ‘Gorzia mater’ by writers 
‘the middle and end of the eleventh century who 
long to the Richardan observance, by Sigebert of 
smbloux and Lambert of Liége, for example: this 
ows clearly enough that the Richardan school always 
nsidered itself spiritually united with Gorze. Another 
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proof that Richard is not in touch with Cluny is t 
he appeals to no abbot belonging to Cluniac circ 
such as Fleury or Dijon: all the monastic leaders of! 
observance belong to the Lorraine movement, and 
exchanges between the various houses which constit 
it are easily observable. 

What, then, are the characteristic traits which Rich 
borrows from Cluny? First, he and his disciple Pop 
of Stavelot assume the habit of Cluny without alteratié 
this is a subject of reproach when the reform of Sa 
Gall is in progress (1034). And above all Richard she 
tendencies to centralization. On this point D 
Hallinger parts company with me, and I must say t 
after reading his pages (496-99) I am unpersuaded. 
allows that neither Richard nor Poppo governs a monas 
federation; but, he adds, that is not their fault; one m 
distinguish, he says, between what they did and wy 
they wanted to do. What they wanted to do was to exerc 
real authority over the superiors instituted by them) 
the houses which they had reformed. Dom Halling 
finds proof of this in certain disagreements between ths 
and some of these abbots, especially between Poppo a 
the abbots of Waulsort, Limbourg and St Maximin 
Tréves. In fact, although Poppo might show his dissat 
faction at not being followed by disciples whom he tf 
made abbots, he had no power to coerce them. Dc 
Hallinger blames me for not accepting the witness 
The Miracles of B. Richard which, about a century af 
the event, asserts on the occasion of a gathering of sev 
abbots for the dedication of a new chapel (not for t 
Feast of St Vanne) that Richard had imposed upon th 
the duty of returning every year to the mother-abbe 
In spite of the account given by Dom Hallinger, w 
has not perceived the Cluniac origin of the docume 
I continue to regard the evidence as doubtful. And 
view of the circumstances of the case, the incident 
the Abbot of St Laurent, Stephen, seems to be irrelevai 
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the absence of Richard, presumed to have died on 
rimage, Stephen had agreed to occupy a position 
ch in fact was not vacant; obviously he had to account 
this move to Richard, who was in charge of St Laurent. 
sree with Dom Hallinger that the Lorraine bishops 
“e most hostile to the idea of centralization. But 
y not admit that Richard accepted the situation and 
not pursue the unobtainable? 
\part from this ‘desire’ for centralization and the 
ption of the Cluniac habit there are no traces worth 
sidering, according to Dom Hallinger, of any borrowing 
n Cluny ; all that can be found of this sort is insignificant 
ail. 
n writing a biography of Richard of St Vanne, con- 
sed as I was of his independence in regard to Cluny, 
It it necessary to point out the slightest signs of 
tact between Richard and the great Burgundian 
tre so as to underline in the sequel how tenuous these 
nexions were. Comparisons seemed to me ‘ad rem’, 
they seem to have taken heavy toll of Dom Hallinger’s 
ence. Yet it should not be impossible to come to an 
sement, 
irst let us take the Quarrel of Investitures. In Richard’s 
e it had not yet broken out, and it would be rash 
lecide absolutely what policy he would have pursued. 
in showing his relations with those who had a pre- 
derant influence in the formation of Gregorian ideas 
the subject, and in referring to the resolute stand 
le by one of his disciples, Gervin, when he was 
ninated abbot of St Riquier in 1045 by the King of 
ace, I thought it reasonable to conclude that Richard 
inclined towards the pre-Gregorians. Dom Hallinger 
s not allow this, on the ground that the attitude of 
Lorraine and German abbots was a different one. 
it has been proved by M. A. Fliche that Lorraine 
the home of Gregorian ideas. And there is also a 
umstance which tells against Dom Hallinger and 
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which he has not tried to explain: the strongly a 
imperialist attitude of Rodolph, abbot of St Vanne, 
of his community in 1085. I agree with Dom Halli 
in assigning to that year the adoption of the Cl 
regime by St Vanne: it occurred when Rodolph and 
companions were compelled to make their Cl 
professions at St Bénigne, Dijon, on pain of forfeit 
the hospitality accorded to them by Abbot Jarent 
It is incorrect, therefore, to make fidelity to the FE 
See a monopoly of Cluny, excluding the Lorrainers: Rodc 
and his companions were exiled precisely because of tk 
heroic refusal to follow Bishop Thierry of Verdun in 
attachment to the imperialist cause: their adoption of 
Cluniac regime is a consequence, nota cause, of this re 
Did a personal friendship exist between Richard 
the abbot of Cluny, St Odilo? Dom Hallinger 
another cause of complaint in my affirmative answer 
this question and in my use of three anecdotes ta‘ 
from Hugh of Flavigny in support of it. My great mista 
he considers, is to give too much credit to this chronii 
instead of adopting towards him the suspicious attit 
of Pertz, Sackur and Manitius. Unlike them, I consi 
that Hugh of Flavigny is a serious author whose witr 
ought to be accepted when there is no definite rez 
for disallowing it. More than once I have found s 
reasons, in particular as regards Richard’s alle 
activity in certain French abbeys, such as Notre Dé 
of Breteuil, Corbie and St Wandrille; a study of 
abbatial lists and the provenance of the abbots has 
me to discard Hugh’s evidence. Dom Hallinger, \ 
nevertheless uses the same sort of argument hims 
objects to my concluding against Hugh here. Yet in 
matter of these anecdotes he objects in precisely 
opposite sense. In the first of them, relating Richa: 
pilgrimage to Cluny before his entry at St Var 
Dom Hallinger would like to see a pure invention 
Hugh’s, In fact it was current at St Vanne nearly twe 
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xs before Hugh’s birth, and found a place, in 1047, 
the continuation of Bertaire’s episcopal history of 
rdun. The second anecdote, on which I had myself 
sressed some doubts, deals with the journey to Cluny 
Ada, abbess of St Maur of Verdun, and her admission 
the interior of the monastery on Richard’s recom- 
ndation. And the third reports a journey of Odilo’s 
Verdun at some undetermined date. I confess that 
annot see why a real friendship between Odilo and 
shard should not have been possible. None of the 
ee sources which mention Richard’s journey to 
iny give to Odilo’s refusal of his request a depreciatory 
se; it is, I think, a fault in Dom Hallinger’s treatment 
t he has so interpreted it. He might seem to have a 
t of prejudice against admitting any possibility of 
utact between Cluny and Lorraine. Indeed one of the 
iclusions of the book is that there was no such contact: 
re was a clearly defined frontier on matters monastic, 
th the Empire, Lorraine, and the Low Countries on 
, eastern, and Cluny with its dependencies on the 
stern side of ‘the line of demarcation’ (pp. 39-40, 
-n. 10, etc.). But if Lorraine leant rather towards 
Empire, there was certainly not an iron curtain 
-ween her and France and Burgundy; even if there was 
position’ in observance, we need not suppose that 
‘re was some impassable barrier closely guarded by 
‘tries on each side. There are well-attested occasions 
which Richard intervenes as peacemaker between 
rring princes or shows his compassionate charity to 
ferers at times of public calamity; and his activity 
described to us as taking place precisely in the west. 
m Hallinger seems to me better inspired when he 
ributes the insertion of Richard’s name into Cluniac 
crologies to his ‘proverbial’ charity. All that does not 
nify any dependence upon Cluny, but does prove 
t there was some contact. In any case the mere fact 
t St Odilo acted in this way or that does not prove 
t Richard might not have done the same. 
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All this leads me to make a final criticism of Do 
Hallinger. It is not that he is without discretion, but 
that he sometimes fails to exercise it. For instance, i 
the section of his book dealing with the Lorraine monasti 
movements (pp. 473-516), he discards outright, as of 
Cluniac inspiration, the witness of the Miracula S., 
Bercharii, c. 9, written in the twelfth century by a mon 
of Montier-en-Der, who pointed to an influence of Fleury 
on the foundation of St Evre de Toul and, by its means, 
on Montier-en-Der (and also St Vanne). But when h 
comes to the proper place for an examination of thi 
text (p. 880, n. 42), Dom Hallinger is more cautious: 
noting that the author may simply relate what wa 
included in a tradition of his monastery, or, on the othe 
hand, may have completely invented the story, he prefer 
not to decide. Another example: a propos of the observanc 
at Stavelot, he says that the abbacies of Poppo and twos 
of his disciples who succeeded him, extending over a: 
period of some sixty years, did not in any way alter the: 
observance, ‘which remained intact after as before’.. 
This surely needs to be proved, especially as the eleventh: 
century was a time of constitutional formation. : 

It seems to be a perilous proceeding on Dom Hallinger’s 
part to crystallize his discoveries, as his work develops, 
into theses which do not always escape the hazards 
incident to such theses. One will be too clear-cut, and 
too sweeping in its formulation, and when it serves to 
introduce another the eventual dangers are obvious. 
More than once in the course of his book Dom Hallinger 
himself has recognized that special monographs are still 
needed to elucidate certain points. No doubt, then, he 
would agree that some corrections may prove necessary. 
Be that as it may, his work presents many new points 
of view which will fire the zeal of monastic historians. 
The monastic reforms of the tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
centuries cannot be studied in future without reference 
to these volumes, and that is the highest praise that 
could be offered to Dom Hallinger. 
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The Originality of St Matthew by Dom B. C. Butler. Pp. vii+180 
Cambridge University Press) 18s. 


ROF. R. H. LIGHTFOOT once wrote that ‘nothing, happily, has 
Prceirrea during the last thirty years to upset . . . the priority 

of St Mark’s Gospel’. Would he, I wonder, admit that with the 
ublication of Abbot Butler’s book this ‘unhappy’ event has now 
yccurred? Possibly not, because the priority of Mark has become 
n some quarters the single assured result of modern scholarship, 
nd there is a sort of nostalgie de I’infaillibilité which clings to it 
s to a rock. But alas, for how long does any scholarship remain 
nodern? The absolute priority of Mark has already been a good 
leal undermined by Formgeschichte and the steady encroachments 
f Q. The second Gospel has increasingly been recognized as 
econdary, and although Q itself has shown a tendency to proliferate 
yy binary fission there is now less and less of Mark which, by one 
cholar or another, is not claimed as possibly derived from that 
rypothetical work. Q, in fact, has been getting to look more and 
nore like Matthew, and Abbot Butler has now sought to shake 
he stereoscope finally into focus so that the two images may 
yerfectly coincide. Matthew is original. Mark is derived from him. 
And Luke is derived from both. 
| Like General Montgomery, the Abbot has elected to begin his 
ampaign by assaulting what is probably the strongest sector of 
he enemy’s line, and his first four chapters are designed to prove 
st Luke’s direct dependence upon Matthew. The first of them is 
levoted to a rigorous documentary criticism of five Q-sections of 
uke (§§ 97, 131, 86a, 109/139 and 208 in Huck’s synopsis) 
vhich exhibits the Q hypothesis as not merely an unnecessary but 
, positively embarrassing alternative to the much simpler one that 
uke is here directly dependent upon Matthew, with occasional 
eminiscences of Mark. This goes much further than Lagrange, 
put the argument is exceedingly effective and it is followed up, in 
chapter u, by a frontal assault on the arguments commonly advanced 
n favour of Q—that Luke sometimes preserves this document more 
aithfully than Matthew. Here Dom Butler is aided by the disagree- 
nents of Harnack and Streeter on this point, and also by an appeal 
o Dr Burney’s The Poetry of Our Lord which tends to show that it 
s Matthew rather than Luke which best preserves this poetry. 
Shapter m1 discusses the Sermons on the Mount and on the Plain, 
nd although the author is here obliged to admit that Luke must 
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have had another source he proves (I think) that he used Matthey 
in editing it. Chapter tv is devoted to mopping-up operations o: 
the same lines and discusses most of the other sections of t 
double tradition with a view to showing that Luke is everywhe 
secondary. 

All this might be called ‘Part I’ of the book as a whole. Part Ill 
from chapter v to the end, sets out to prove the dependence upo: 
Matthew of St Mark, and it begins with a highly important expositio: 
of what Dom Butler calls ‘the Lachmann fallacy’. Lachmann himse! 
is acquitted of bad logic, for he assumed not the priority of Mar: 
but the existence of an Ur-Markus (or an oral tradition) as th 
common parent of all; but what subsequent writers have failed t 
notice is that once Ur-Markus is rejected the whole situation i 
changed. The hypothesis that Mark depends upon Matthew ther 
becomes just as likely as its opposite, neither more nor less 
When this lumber has been cleared away there remains of Streeter’ 
argument only a single ‘head of evidence’, namely, the roughness 
and rawness of Mark and the impression he conveys of having beer 
in contact with (and taken dictation from) an eye-witness. 

The answer to this question is postponed to the final chapter—fo» 
both the fact itself and the explanation of it are outside the scope 00 
strict documentary criticism—and we pass on to a further bout oc 
rigid and rigorous comparison between these two Gospels. Like hii 
predecessor, Abbot Chapman, Abbot Butler draws attention to tha 
awkward ‘stitching’ in Mark compared with the ‘invisible mendings 
of Matthew, but he carries the argument much further than Chapman 
and supports it with more evidence: it is not Matthew who (witk 
literally incredible and often pointless virtuosity) has interpolatee 
Mark. It is Mark who has excerpted from Matthew. 

The next two chapters deal with the admitted overlapping of C 
into Mark and other indications that Mark is secondary. Chapter 1x: 
on the Matthaean doublets, meets one of the principal objection: 
to Matthew’s originality by explaining these doublets either a: 
genuine repetitions by our Lord himself, or as editorial cross: 
references and examples of Semitic inclusio. (Abbot Butler cite: 
Homer as an example of the fact that doublets do not necessarily 
imply a multiplicity of sources. He might well have cited Jame: 
Boswell as another.) The Semitic theme is further developed ir 
chapter x which gives examples of the strongly Aramaic anc 
Palestinian flavour of Matthew—a feature which Mark and Luke 
have to a great extent ‘bleached out’. Finally Abbot Butler returns 
to the question of Mark’s rawness and primitiveness and offers < 
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ntative explanation. Briefly, his theory is that Mark is a sort of 
strine Targum on Matthew—a theory closely similar to that of 
hapman. The story written by St Matthew was retold in popular 
nguage by St Peter to Roman audiences, with additions and 
odifications from his own memory, and this has been put into 
riting by St Mark. 

Such, in brief outline, is Abbot Butler’s thesis. The most con- 
ncing part of it, to me, is the second half—the demonstration 
at Mark is secondary and that Matthew cannot be a conflation of 
ark and Q. The difficulties which result from this hypothesis 
e extreme, and one is amazed that the two-document theory has 
irvived them so long. Having restricted himself rigidly to docu- 
entary criticism the Abbot has left out of account many general 
msiderations, some of which tell in his favour. For instance, if 
) was used by St Luke and if (with so many modern scholars) we 
ate the composition of Luke in the eighties or even the nineties 
' the first century, it becomes exceedingly hard to understand 
9w a document of such importance could have survived into the 
fetime of Papias and Polycarp and then been not only lost but 
tally forgotten. Again, we find in the triple tradition that Matthew 
almost invariably the brevior lectio, and it is not clear why a maxim 
f textual criticism should be stood on its head where documentary 
iticism is concerned. Then again, there is the matter of the 
sneral shape and content of Matthew and Luke. In their broad 
atline and in the sort of matter which they contain (e.g. our 
ord’s tendency to preach long discourses and to teach by parables) 
e first and third Gospels resemble one another much more closely 
an either of them resembles Mark. Mark, in these respects, is more 
ke John. 

Nevertheless it is perhaps a weakness of the earlier chapters of 
sis book that they seem to overstress the direct dependence of 
t Luke upon our canonical Greek Matthew. There certainly are 
assages in which such dependence seems to be by far the simplest 
ypothesis, but there are others in which it can only be sustained 
ith considerable difficulty. In fact the phenomena presented by 
1e third Gospel are so complex and puzzling that Lagrange was 
robably justified in saying that a simple explanation is inappropriate 
» the intricate nature of the problem. St Luke clearly possessed 
tore sources than two, and it is in the nature of such sources to 
verlap one another. If Matthew had not survived we should never 
ave suspected any other source but Mark for St Luke’s story of 
1e woman with an issue of blood. The mention of the fringe on 
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our Lord’s cloak would have been set down as an editorial tou: 
of Luke’s own. But we know that it is, on the contrary, deriv 
from another source. So in other passages it is seldom safe to lay te 
heavy a burden on Luke the editor. Are the deviations in L 
i, 8 or XIV, 26 purely editorial? Whence came his interpolatio 
at Luke v, 39 and vi ,38? If he sought the assistance of Matth 
in editing the sermon on the Plain, why did he not use the sa 
aid in editing Mark 1v, 10-12? To resolve these and similar p 
plexities may we perhaps take a leaf out of the Abbot’s own boo 
and suggest that if Mark is St Peter’s Targum on Matthew the 
may have been other such Targums in circulation and that so 
at least of Luke’s Q-sections are derived from these? The hypothee: 
is consistent with St Luke’s own preface and with the famous stat 
ment in Papias that each missionary interpreted Matthew as he could 
But it is notoriously easier to shoot down another man’s theo?’ 
than to produce an air-worthy hypothesis of one’s own. To determir 
exactly when, and why, St Luke turned from one source to anotha 
must always remain guesswork (although his seeming preference f 
the verbosior lectio might account for his relative neglect of Matthe 
and where so many pieces of the jig-saw are missing we can hard 
hope to produce a complete and coherent picture. Possibly Abbo 
Butler tries to prove too much. But the title of his book is na 
‘The Dependence upon Matthew of St Luke’ but The Originali’ 
of St Matthew, and its main thesis is that Q never existed. This 
the crux of the matter; and his rigorous logic has convinced : 
any rate one reader. Will be convince others? Possibly not, for tH 
reasons alreadyssuggested. But it will really be enough if he doe 
no more than keep the controversy alive and remind the learne 
world that the question has not yet been settled in favour of th 
two-document hypothesis. The general acquiescence in this theor 
is very largely due, I believe, to laziness and loss of interest— 
feeling that it is ‘roughly true’ and that it doesn’t really matte 
nowadays. But it does matter; for a proper interpretation of th 
Gospels as a whole cannot fail to be influenced, and deeply, by 
true appreciation of their relationships towards one another 
Chemical knowledge was frustrated for decades in the eighteent 
century by a too-easy acquiescence in the phlogiston theory ¢ 
combustion. It seems to me that Q has been, and still is, th 
phlogiston of New Testament studies. So long as men believe i 
it it will render sterile much work which would otherwise hav 
been useful; but so long as the question can be kept sub judice ther 
is still hope that a true judgement may at length be handed down 
A. GREEN-ARMYTAGE 
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A Study in St Mark by Austin Farrer. Pp. viii +- 398 (Dacre Press) 
Se 
T is natural to seek in the Gospels material for a critical 
reconstruction of the earthly life of Christ, and this was the 
dominant interest of Gospel scholarship in the early years of 
is century. It is illustrated by the titles of two books by Burkitt: 
é Gospel History and its Transmission and The Earliest Sources for the 
fe of Jesus. Then came the school of Form Criticism, with its 
sistence that the contents of the Gospels have been shaped not 
ly by the original facts but by the life and thought of the primitive 
wristian communities. So far was this emphasis carried that the 
uence of the original facts and also the personal contributions 
the authors of Mark and ‘Q’ were reduced to a minimum, and 
irk (apart from the Passion narrative) was regarded as little more 
an a rather haphazard compilation of unconnected bits of 
mmunity legend and preaching-material. 
Dr Farrer is not satisfied with this state of things. St Mark was 
inspired author, and his inspiration was something which he 
ught and of which (it seems) he was partly conscious. ‘He was 
ntrolled by the traditional facts about Jesus Christ and he was 
ntrolled by the interpreter Spirit who possessed his mind.’ Dr 
rrer therefore sets out to disclose the theological dominants and 
e resulting pattern of symbolical thinking that shape what St 
irk presents to us in the guise of historical facts. He reports, 
a consequence of his study, that Mark is a series of double ‘cycles’ 
work and teaching, each second half-cycle reproducing (with 
odifications) the pattern of the corresponding first half-cycle, 
d the whole leading up to a grand climax in which miracles of 
orcism, healing and restoration find their anti-type in the passion 
d resurrection of Christ, whose paschal sacrifice and triumph 
= themselves a type of the Last Things. This study of literary 
ttern and symbolic teaching occupies nine of his sixteen chapters, 
d it is impossible to do justice to it in a short review either by 
scription or by criticism. It will take scholarship some months, 
obably some years, to assess the value whether of Dr Farrer’s 
tailed analyses of structure or of his general approach. 
There are, however, some remarks which may usefully be made 
this point. First, any devout and believing meditation upon the 
yspels is likely to raise the suspicion that Christ’s miracles of 
orcising, healing and restoration of life are intended by God to 
mbolize the spiritual work of Christianity in giving us the victory 
er the devil, sin and death. It is probable that this shadowing 
‘th of his spiritual by his corporal works was intended by Christ 
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as man. It is perhaps also probable that St Mark was conscious | 
this spiritual interpretation of the corporal works, as St Jo 
certainly was. 

This, however, is not to say that St Mark was conscious of t 
organic structure and the interrelation of parts of his Gospel 
Dr Farrer presents them, or that Dr Farrer’s analysis is true tot 
intentions—so to speak—of the divine author behind the huma: 
I wonder whether he has come across a work by a Catholic schold 
Josef Dillesberger (Markus, Salzburg 1937), whose purpose 
similar to one element in his own book. Dillesberger is less interest 
in the literary pattern than in the theological intentions of Maa 
but it is perhaps significant that his divisions of the book do 
correspond very closely with Dr Farrer’s. One is inclined to won 
whether the data are sufficient to carry through a quite convinci) 
analysis. In particular it may be asked whether there can be mu 
significance in a pattern of construction that fails to impress its 
on any but the subtlest investigators. 

I have a particular difficulty of my own in accepting Dr Farre= 
analysis, and it would be unfair to him not to confess it. I a 
convinced that Matthew is a source of Mark, and it is a well-knov 
fact that to a large extent the order of paragraphs in these tw 
Gospels is the same. Thus both have the sequence: Healing of 
paralytic, Call of Matthew (or Levi), Discussion on fasting (Maa 
1x, 1-17; Mark u, 1-22). Both again have the sequence: Cor 
plucking on the Sabbath, Healing of a withered hand, Many Healim 
(Matt. xm, 1-22; Mark m, 23-11, 12). And from Matt. x1v, 
Mark vi, 14 to Matt xvi, 9; Mark 1x, 48, there is the same ¢ 
and order of anecdotes in both, except for one short paragraph | 
Matthew absent from Mark, and one short paragraph of Mark abse 
from Matthew. It is obvious that if Mark is dependent upon Matthe 
his structure cannot have been created by his own peculiar i 
spiration. Dr Farrer will no doubt reply: That only shows tk 
your theory of Mark’s dependence on Matthew is false. But Mar. 
dependence is proved for us by a number of converging argumer 
compared with which the argument in support of Dr Farrer’s clai 
to have discovered its interior literary coherence seem to me to 
rather subjective. I think Dr Farrer underestimates his own ski 
He has given us a sort of combination of St Augustine’s symbolis 
and Monsignor Knox’s higher criticism of In Memoriam, and brillia 
as it is | am not convinced by it. 

It remains to say something about the chapters in which } 
Farrer is not expounding the theological symbolism of St Mar 
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his introduction (chap. 1) he deals with the famous Eusebian 
jotation from Papias about Mark, and here again | find myself 
mstrained to question his findings. Thus he argues that Papias’s 
der has nothing to say about Luke or John; otherwise ‘Eusebius’s 
ence is unaccountable’. There is a noteworthy chapter on ‘The 
lence of Eusebius’ in J. B. Lightfoot’s Essay on the Work Entitled 
pernatural Religion. Lightfoot points out that as regards anecdotes 
the Fathers containing information relating to the books of the 
ew Testament, Eusebius ‘restricts himself to the narrowest limits 
hich justice to his subject will allow. His treatment of Irenaeus 
akes this point clear. Though he gives the principal passage in 
is author relating to the Four Gospels, he omits to mention 
hers which contain interesting statements directly or indirectly 
ecting the question, e.g., that St John wrote his Gospel to 
yunteract the errors of Cerinthus and the Nicolaitans’ (p. 48). 
1e point is of great importance in itself, though not for Dr Farrer’s 
mediate argument, since he admits that Luke and John must have 
en known and accepted by Papias. There is a remark, however, 
1p. 14 of Dr Farrer’s work which looks as though it is given as 
rt of Papias’s thought about Mark: St Mark wrote down St Peter’s 
structions ‘after his master’s death’, that is, after the death of 
Peter. It may be as well to point out that Papias does not say 
at Mark was published after St Peter’s death. St Irenaeus has 
en thought to say this by scholars who have not taken seriously 
e distinction between the meanings of the Greek aorist and perfect 
ases, Dr Farrer then goes on to dismiss the ‘whole hypothesis’ (as 
'p. 16 he is prepared to describe Papias’s, or his Elder’s, categoric 
ttements about Mark and Matthew), on the grounds that Matthew 
8 never written in Aramaic and therefore the ‘hypothesis’ is 
ong at its core. But although Dr Farrer does not think the 
ipposition’ of an original Aramaic Matthew to be ‘worth discussing’ 
d alleges that ‘learned opinion’ is dead against it, I take my 
nd with the learned Lagrange in maintaining this supposition. 
en again, Dr Farrer lays it down that ‘apart from strong evidence 
the contrary’ an ecclesiastical writer like Papias ‘will be doing 
, best, not his worst, for the Gospels’, and that therefore Papias 
anot be supposed to be disparaging our Greek Matthew. I should 
ve thought that Papias’s disparagement of Mark (by comparison 
th another Gospel, Matthew as Dr Farrer thinks, John as may in 
t be the case) was itself some evidence that he might also disparage 
thew. Dr Farrer denies that Mark is ‘disparaged’ by the Papian 
gment: what the fragment does is to deny that Mark can be used 
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validly as evidence against a certain other Gospel. Whether or 
we call this disparagement is perhaps a matter of taste. Moreove 
for all Dr Farrer’s pleading, it may well be that Papias is not hims 
disparaging either Mark or Matthew, but is reporting his Elder, a 
that this Elder was St John himself, whose freedom of judgm 
with regard to the synoptic Gospels may be measured by his appar 
dating of the crucifixion. Dr Farrer concludes that ‘the Papi’ 
tradition must simply be given up, as someone’s ingenious 

false construction’. I can only say that I am sorry that so go 
a scholar should have been led by the exigencies of his own theori 
and by a mistaken solution of the synoptic problem to so extrer 
a conclusion. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of the whole book is the discussi‘i 
of the title Son of Man (chapters x1 and x11). It is common enou. 
to argue that our Lord’s use of this title must be explained 
reference to Daniel vu. Dr Farrer’s very important contributi: 
is his thesis that the ‘one like a son of man’ in Daniel vu is a ne 
Adam, and his kingdom an antitype of the dominion of Adam oy 
the lower creatures. Thus Christian messianism is given a bac 
ground that is at once wider and larger than the Davidic, and 
source in the Law, not merely in the Prophets. And, thus, too, 
sound basis is obtained for treating St Paul’s ‘second Adam 
Christology as a conscious and legitimate reaffirmation of the ‘S¢ 
of Man’ Christology of the Gospels. This thesis was adumbratt 
in Dr Farrer’s Bampton Lectures, The Glass of Vision, and it demam 
the serious attention of New Testament scholars. 

Similar attention might well be given to the hard thinking 
chapter vit on the historical basis of Mark, where Dr Farrer poir 
out that a knowledge of St Mark’s scheme of thought—above : 
his sense that history is a sequence of types and anti-types—is: 
necessary preliminary to any attempt to give a modern scienti 
reconstruction of events. For instance, mI, 6 states somethi: 
important in St Mark’s eyes because it pre-figured the combinati 
of the ‘spiritual’ and ‘secular’ arms that effected the crucifixio: 
but to a modern historian it may represent no more than a passit 
incident without sequel. Dr Farrer concludes that Mark can | 
fairly made to yield a story which is substantially straightforwar 
consistent and capable of reasonable interpretation, provided th 
we admit that Jesus of Nazareth was not necessarily other than t 
Christ of Christian faith. And in the following chapter he argu 
that the Marcan story is consistent with the evidence of St Pat 
and is held in high regard by the other evangelists (including 
John) who ‘show no knowledge of any rival history’. 
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Finally Dr Farrer discusses the date of composition of the Gospel. 
e argues that it is earlier than the fall of Jerusalem (70 A.D.) 
it subsequent to the outbreak of the Neronian persecution. For 
e latter point he refers us to Bishop Rawlinson’s commentary 
e mentions p. 174; should this not be p. 108f?) and urges, after 
e Bishop, that ‘martyrdom, when the evangelist writes, is a 
cognized process with a pattern’. But the section of Mark on which 
shop Rawlinson depends here (vi, 27—x, 46) runs very closely 
ong the lines of the parallel section in Matthew, and as Matthew 
as in all probability known to St Paul in a.p. 51 the supposed 
fluence of the Neronian persecution is not certain. A date for 
ark before A.D. 60 is therefore not excluded. The fact is that the 
‘ocess and pattern of martyrdom were already given in the acta 
‘the Maccabean martyrs and in the passion of Christ himself. 

I find that my disagreements with Dr Farrer have, as was not 
matural, been expressed at much greater length than my agree- 
ents. I should not wish to close without expressing my very 
gh regard for his work, and especially for his determination to 
e in this Gospel an inspired work with a ‘theology’ of its own. 
neologians will rejoice in statements like the following: ‘Primitive 
hristianity was, and indeed living Christianity remains, a concord 
‘tween the testimony of Jesus Christ and the testimony of the 
oly Ghost. The Redeemer had acted and spoken among the Jews, 
e Spirit spoke and worked in the Church. The two activities 
d the two voices were one; Christ had given the Spirit to continue 
s redeeming work, and to unfold his saving Gospel. An evangelist, 
erefore, was caught between two forces and subject to a double 
mtrol . . . It could not occur to him to resist the motions of the 
virit in his presentation of the facts, as though he feared that the 
irit might do violence to them. For to entertain such a fear would 
» to apostatize from the Christian Faith.’ 


The Fall of Jerusalem and the Christian Church by S. G. F. Brandon, 
Dp. Pp. xx + 284 (S.P.C.K.) 305. 

nis splendidly produced volume gives evidence of an erudition 
[sist in a comparatively young author who has spent a 

good many years recently as a military chaplain. His preface is 
ted 1947 (from Catterick Camp), but in fact the book takes 
‘count of works published as late as 1949. The literature quoted 
almost exclusively non-Catholic. One looks in vain in the Biblio- 
aphy and Index of Modern Authors for the names of Allo, Bon- 
rven, Chapman, Lagrange, Lebreton, Prat, Spicq (on the Pastoral 
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Epistles) ; Cerfaux is referred to once, but apparently is kno 
Dr Brandon through a reference in Eisler. Nor do many n 
Catholic writers, if they belong to what may be called the po 
critical conservative school, seem to have attracted much attent 
from the author: we miss the names of Carrington, Farrer, Hebe 
Selwyn. Jocz’s Jewish People and Jesus Christ perhaps appeared 1 
late for utilization by him. On the other hand Eisler, Gog 
Guignebert, Klausner, W. L. Knox, Loisy are referred to frequent 
It seems a pity that one who writes from an advanced liberal p 
of view should be so much the prisoner of his own school of tho 

Dr Brandon argues that there was a wide divergence between ° 
non-soteriological, non-incarnational, Messianism of the origi; 
Jewish Church (including St James the ‘brother of the Lord’ ¢ 
St Peter) and the Hellenistic ‘saviour-God’ Christology of ' 
Paul; that St Paul’s work was gravely damaged and threater 
by his arrest and removal from the scene in compromising 
cumstances about A.D. 55 and that Judaistic Christianity mig 
have won the day permanently but for the destruction: of t 
Jerusalem Church in a.p. 70. He recognizes that his thesis may ' 
taken as, in some manner, a resuscitation of ‘the old ghosts; 
Tubingen’, but wishes us to believe that it is not a piece of doctrina: 
Hegelianism but rests on the hard facts of history. 

Such attempted historical reconstructions must depend, of cours 
on documentary criticism. Brandon accepts the priority of Ma: 
which he dates after the fall of Jerusalem and regards as a monume 
of an early age in the synthesis of Judaistic and Pauline Christiani‘ 
Luke-Acts and Matthew he puts some decades later than a.p. 70, ai 
he regards as pseudepigraphic the Epistle to the Ephesians and t 
Pastoral Epistles. I am convinced that the fundamental hypothe: 
of the priority of Mark has vitiated Dr Brandon’s whole approa 
to the historical problems. It results, for instance, in the uprooti 
of Matthew from its real Sitz im Leben, and the first Gospel th 
becomes a dateless anonymous wanderer, located now at o 
place-time point, now at another, according to the conjectures 
different scholars. For Streeter, Matthew was probably an Antioche 
product; for Professor Kilpatrick it was composed in the 9¢ 
and comes from a Phoenician Judaistic but Greek-speaking Christi 
community; Dr Brandon has the ingenious idea that it emanat 
from the Alexandrian Church whose history he evokes like 
conjuror from his sleeve, tracing its evolution from Judaistic 
Catholic Christianity. Once it is recognized that Matthew 
Palestinian and that it antedates the whole Pauline corpus and | 
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fluenced some of the earliest of St Paul’s epistles, Dr Brandon’s 
storical reconstruction is ruined. 

Not that a Marcan priorist need feel bound to accept Dr Brandon’s 
mnclusions. It is not necessary for him to hold that Mark is later 
an about A.D. 55, or to blind himself to the Petrine influence in 
ark. He need not feel obliged to explain text after text of the 
ospels as pro-Pauline or anti-Pauline propaganda and to neglect 
1¢ value of these texts as evidential of our Lord’s own life and 
aching. He wil] probably be sceptical of the militant nationalist 
rain that Dr Brandon seeks to diagnose in primitive Christianity, 
ith some hint that it had the approval of our Lord himself. 

That there was tension between the extreme Gentile wing and 
\e extreme Jewish wing of primitive Christianity is certain, and 
rat St Luke makes as little as he can of this tension is more than 
sssible. But Dr Brandon makes no real distinction between the 
idaizing extremists and the apostolic leaders of Jewish Christianity 
1e doubts that Christ founded a college of Twleve Apostles) ; 
1d he nowhere, I think, discusses Bishop Rawlinson’s contention 
at St Paul saved Gentile Christianity from becoming a mere 
ellenistic mystery-cult by his insistence on the place in Christianity 
the Old Testament dispensation and revelation; in fact Dr 
randon nowhere mentions Rawlinson’s New Testament Doctrine of 
hrist. I do not think that he either sympathizes with or understands 
ie system of categories within which St Paul’s thought operates. 
e more or less takes it for granted that the doctrine of Christ’s 
ivine sonship was unknown to the pre-Pauline Palestinian Church. 
e can find no source for such an idea in the Judaism of the first 
hristian century, and on the other hand admits that ‘the idea of 
god taking flesh and experiencing birth and death’ was unpalatable 
» the Greek mind. He replies to this last difficulty by stating that 
- Paul ‘lays no emphasis upon the fact’ of Christ’s human birth 
id regards his death as ‘an event of which the real significance 
r transcended historical circumstances’. I find the argument some- 
hat baffling. It is true for any orthodox believer that the real 
gnificance of Christ’s death ‘far transcends historical circum- 
ances’; but it has no significance at all unless its historical reality 

not only admitted but emphasized. Can we not conclude from 
1 Brandon’s admissions that the real source of this un-Jewish, 
a-Gentile idea, was the historical Jesus himself? As regards a 
mmewhat similar point, namely the application of the Isaianic 
iffering Servant concept to Jesus, which Dr Brandon regards as 
ade in the pre-Pauline Palestinian Church without any attempt 
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to explain Christ’s death as redemptive, this concept was in fe 
pregnant with soteriology and both the concept and its redempti 
implication may be taken as an inheritance from the origiti 
teaching of Jesus. But it is a consequence of Dr Brandon’s wha 
position that Jesus becomes practically an unknown x; almost 
that we are told about him is that he was a sympathizer with t 
Zealots who was put to death by Roman authority, on delatid 
by the Sadducees, as a political agitator. It seems a rather inadequa 
source for a historical fact of such dynamic spiritual potentialit: 
as the Catholic Church has proved itself to be. 
I have necessarily touched on only a few points in this extensi) 
work; an adequate review would rival in length the book itse 
Dr Brandon has raised many hares and has given us a stimulati 
essay faintly reminiscent of the reinterpretations of Euripidi 
plays of that enfant terrible of classical scholarship, A. W. Ve 
But I cannot think that more than a fraction of his hypothesis 
win lasting general acceptance and, despite my admiration for } 
ability, I find it somewhat piquant that his book is published — 

a Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER} 


Ephraems Hymnen iiber des Paradies by Dom Edmund Beck, 0.8.. 
Pp. 175 (Studia Anselmiana, 29 Pontificium Institutum S. Anselm 
n.p. 

NOTHER study of St Ephraem from the pen of Dom Edmun 
Ae will be welcome to all students of Patristics. 
Ephraem, in spite of his great reputation, has not fared we 
at the hands of posterity. His very authority laid him open to inte: 
polation in the interests of one or other of the schools of theolos 
who claimed him as their own. Until recently the world of schola 
ship had only the large Roman eighteenth century edition, with i 
unsatisfactory text and poor translation, as a source for Ephrae: 
research, The situation is improving ; and the useful helps we a 
receiving from Dom Beck are among the most valuable. 

A happy chance renders the present volume more useful to th 
general reader than the last. In Dom Beck’s last volume, we had < 
excellent critical and systematic account of the doctrine contained} 
St Ephraem’s Hymns on the Faith. But, if we wanted to refer to tl 
text, we had to consult the large Roman edition, which is unfortu 
ately missing in some quite important libraries. Owing to the le 
doctrinal and less systematic nature of the Hymns on Paradise, Do 
Beck found it unpractical to adopt the method of theologic 
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nthesis, without text or translation, that he used before. Instead, 
id we are grateful to him for it, he has given us his own Latin 
anslation, where possible from the original, and has added his 
eological commentary to it. An additional advantage is that Dom 
eck has used for his translation the important early manuscripts 
yw available in the British Museum and the Vatican. We have here 
en not only a commentary, but the Hymns on Paradise themselves 
translation. 

Theologically the present work is of less importance than the 
ymns on the Faith, but it remains of considerable interest. Since it 
als with the beginnings and the end of man’s period of trial, there 
an absence of official teaching in either Creed or Council to guide 
| Ephraem. Until centuries later, the Councils are concerned 
ainly with God and Christology. If we bear this in mind, we are 
srhaps less surprised to find this Mesopotamian doctor accepting a 
ewish’ rather than a Christian view of the state of disembodied souls. 
In the interpretation of this and other points of theology, Dom 
sck explains St Ephraem exclusively from his other accepted works, 
id from his predecessor, Afraates. Such restraint and prudence 
ves us confidence that we have here an unbiassed view of one who 
as geographically far removed from the main stream of Christian 
adition. 

‘Two ‘difficulties’ in his doctrine are his view of the imperfection 
id general nebulousness of the disembodied state of the soul before 
e resurrection and his omission of any mention of the Holy Spirit. 
he latter omission puzzles us, but the Hymns on the Faith show quite 
early that St Ephraem was fully orthodox on this matter. With 
gard to the disembodied state, he gives as a reason for his views 
e fact of the incompleteness of soul without body and the general 
=pendence of soul upon body. We must say that, from the point of 
ew of our philosophy, he greatly exaggerates that dependence, so 
even to say in one place that the body is the life of the soul. But 
2 is puzzled about the Good Thief, who apparently is promised 
amediate entrance into Paradise. He eventually compromises, and 
lows the good souls to dwell in the outer courts of Paradise until 
.e Resurrection. He quaintly expresses horror at the thought of 
itering Paradise without bodies, companions and a harp. Other 
assages, however, suggest that the harp is symbolical. ; 
St Ephraem compensates for his vagueness regarding the dis- 
nbodied soul by his clearness and forthrightness on a doctrine 
at not all the Fathers witness clearly, the beatific vision. “Waves 


‘joy’, he writes, “flow from the glory of the Father through his 
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only-begotten Son on to the gathering of those who see. They a 
bathed in waves of glory, flowing from the beauty of his essence . 
Man will see the glory of the most High . . . The sight of thy belo 
Son is a source of delight. Then we shall despise all earthly nouris 
ment.’ Though Paradise is a real place, and St Ephraem often 
material symbols, it is always perfectly clear that the joy of heav 
is spiritual, and even the nourishment and supports of the resurrectii 
body are of a spiritual order. 

I hope I have said enough to convince the reader of the gre 
value of this work. H. FRANCIS DAVIS3 


Patrology by Johannes Quasten. Vol. I, The Beginnings of Christi 
Literature. Pp. xviii + 349 (Spectrum, Utrecht) 16.50 guilde 
(not sold separately). 


to be spared having to take the plunge before we feel the tas: 
of them, it will be this book that does it. It is a greatachieveme 
—one had come to accept the dreariness of the ordinary manual | 
patrology as the wages of sin for our unwillingness to go deeper. 
The arrangement of the matter is superb. Each group of writin: 
is introduced briefly but adequately in the light of the most rece: 
findings of patristic research. The texts are in translation only, 
all cases Dr Quasten’s own, again embodying the nuances of rece: 
scholarship. Each section has a bibliography designed to send th 
scholar straight to what will be relevant to his particular line. 
The choice of matter is particularly interesting. Two items who: 
prominence will not fail to strike, and indeed disconcert, the read 
are the groups of apocryphal and heretical writings. With regal 
to the former, the natural tendency is to discount them altogethe 
or at most to use them to show, by contrast, the manifest ‘auther 
ticity’ (not in the limited, scholar’s sense, but in the broad humz 
sense) of the canonical N.T. writings. The present reviewer hi 
often heard Professor Erik Peterson lament this tendency. TI 
apocryphal scriptures witness in their way to the Christian fact 
for that fact is so much more than an historical event : it is 
spiritual explosion. And though its authentic documentation cou 
be made only by writers directly in touch with the event, tl 
influence of the Christian fact can be seen in the uncontrolled witne 
of that wider circle of writers which forms the apocryphal group. 
Corresponding to this apocryphal penumbra to the scriptures 
a heretical penumbra to orthodox theology. Dr Quasten devotes 
chapter to the early heretical writers, principally the Gnostic 
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lere again, do we not see more forcibly the far-reaching implications 
f Christian revelation when we see the latter absorbed into, and 
erverted in, contemporary speculations ? We are witnessing the 
tst phase of a struggle that will conclude with the positions 
eversed: revelation will be the absorbing organizing factor. And the 
scond phase can hardly be understood without the first. By giving 
neir due prominence to apocryphal and heretical writings Dr 
Juasten alters the whole perspective of the first two centuries, 
nd surely the picture he gives is the true one : the explosion of 
1e Christian fact on the world and (though the realization of this 
an only be confused in our study of this early period) its assimilation 
f the world itself. 

It is encouraging to find the specifically eucharistic character of 
idache 9-10 unequivocally affirmed (p. 31-2), though one would 
ave welcomed some indication, at this point, of the opposing 
1eories. Another criticism occurs in connexion with Irenaeus, to 
thom Dr Quasten rightly devotes the longest of his many sections. 
le renders an important passage: ‘When, therefore, the mingled cup 
nd the manufactured bread receive the Word of God and the 
ucharist becomes the blood and body of Christ, from which things 
1e substance of our flesh is increased and supported . . . ’(4.18.5). 
The Eucharist becomes the blood and body of Christ’ implies a 
range use of ‘Eucharist’ which is not found elsewhere in Irenaeus, 
ad the Greek will equally support ‘the . . . cup and. . . bread 
sceives the word of God and becomes the Eucharist, the blood 
ad body etc.’ More serious is the implication in Dr Quasten’s 
anslation that the ‘things from which our flesh is increased’ are 
the blood and body of Christ’, the subtler syntax of the Greek, 
hich connects the nourishment motif with ‘the bread and cup’, 
eing obscured. What distinguishes this Father’s eucharistic theology, 
3 far as I know, from that of every other writer on the Eucharist is 
‘certain balance which enables him to realize simultaneously the 
nplications of the Eucharist’s homogeneity with earth and earthly 
esh (through ‘the bread and the cup’), and the implications of 
s identity with the body and blood by which our flesh is made 
apable of resurrection. This single vision, in the Eucharist, of the 
ivine origin of creation and of the resurrection of the flesh—of the 
eginning of all things and their end—has always seemed to me 
harismatic, and it is a pity to blur it by a faulty translation. It 
squires such a slight shift to reduce the thought to a common-place. 

We look forward to the appearance of the other three volumes. 
nd is there any hope of an early reprinting of the same author’s 
idispensable Monumenta Eucharistica ? DOM SEBASTIAN MOORE 
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Bible et Liturgie by Jean Daniélou, s.J. Pp. 480 (Les Editions « 
Cerf) 750 francs. 


HE Lex Orandi series in which appeared P. Bouyer’s Mysté 
Pascal and P. Chirat’s L’assemblée chrétienne a I’ age apostoliq 
maintains its high standard by the inclusion of P. Daniélo 
book, which is described in its sub-title as La théologie bibliq 
des Sacrements et des fétes d’aprés les Péres de P Eglise. But it would | 
wrong to regard this book as merely an explanation of the biblic 
theology of the Fathers in relation to the liturgy. It is considera 
more than that. Its unifying theme is the mystery of Easter—of 
Easter vigil which was happily last year restored to its proper plae 
and prominence. The first part of the book deals, then, with tk 
meaning of the three sacraments of initiation which form part : 
that vigil: baptism, confirmation, eucharist. Significando causant run 
the tag concerning the sacraments, ‘mais en fait nos manu 
modernes’, remarks P. Daniélou, ‘insistent presque exclusivemer 
sur le second terme de cette définition. On étudie l’éfficacité dé 
sacrements, mais on s’occupe peu de leur signification.’ Tk 
typology of the sacraments is a form of typology in general. The Ne 
Testament did not invent typology; it merely demonstrated tha 
it was accomplished in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. The preachin 
of the Apostles made use of this typology to establish the truth « 
its preaching. In the sacraments, therefore, ‘in addition to th 
reality effected there is also the visible sign—water, bread, oii 
baptism, a meal, anointing, by means of which God’s action 
effected . . . How is this sign to be interpreted ?’? The Old Testamer 
provides the answer: “C’est dans la signification pour |’ Ancie 
Testament des différents éléments utilisés par les sacrements qe 
nous avons le plus de chance de trouver ce qu’ils signifiaient pov 
le Christ et les Apdtres . . . nous les voyons figurés par 1’ Ancie 
Testament puisque c’est pour cette raison qu’ils ont été choisis pa 
le Christ’. And it is because in the early Fathers we find witness¢ 
to the faith of primitive Christianity that their testimony is importar 
for us. Their theology of the sacraments is a biblical theology, an 
though it may appear to us to reflect their hellenistic mentality - 
is only their presentation of it that is so affected. ‘Que le Bo 
Pasteur des baptistéres apparaisse vécu en Orphée n’empéche pz 
quil soit celui qu’Ezéchiel a annoncé et que Jean nous montr 
accompli dans le Christ.” The second part of the book studies th 
cycle of Paschal feasts with the same pre-occupations in mind, fe 
the Christian mystery is a paschal mystery. The correspondence « 
the feasts of the New Covenant with those of the Old is admirabl 
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arked out, the feast of the Transfiguration receiving particularly 
uminating treatment. 

It emerges from all this that P. Daniélou’s book, in addition to 
oviding us with the biblical theology of the sacraments and feasts 
cording to the Fathers of the Church, is at the same time an 
troduction and key to the liturgical use of scripture. The Bible, 
has been remarked, comes to life in Church; its proper function, 
other words, is to be read in the worship of the Church; this 
as true now as it was in the early Church. On the other hand it is 
markable that in spite of a considerable advance in exegesis, the 
sult of modern philological research, it is largely true to say that 
atholics nowadays find less spiritual nourishment in it than did 
ose of the time, say, of St Gregory the Great or of St Anselm. 
spite of an exegesis that was often faulty, our fathers in the faith 
uld hear the Bible read in church not only with spiritual profit but 
the word that sprang to life in the liturgy. Evangelium legitur, says 
Ambrose, virtus exit de sermone coelesti. With that attitude might 
ell be contrasted the reaction of the modern layman to the 
‘ophecies of Holy Saturday or the lessons of an Ember Saturday. 
it there are signs of an improvement. The liturgical movement is 
ry properly biblical in inspiration. Fr Congar, o.P., in his Vraie et 
jusse Réforme dans |’Eglise speaks of modern man’s urgent need of 
acerity, particularly in matters of worship and in his relation to 
od. There are too many things, he says, that are atrophied and 
ithered, the ritualized vestiges of a gesture which in the beginning 
as a real deed of a living man or a community. It is the merit of 
_ Daniélou’s book that it contrives to combine the answer to 
ese exigencies of man in our day with a biblical, patristic approach 
» Christian worship. LANCELOT C, SHEPPARD 


_ Aspects du Bouddhisme by Henri de Lubac. Pp. 199 (Editions 
a Seuil) n.p. 


the struggle between the Asiatic religions and Christianity 

has not yet reached its climax; that the principal battles 
1d final decisions are yet to come; that we must reckon upon an 
tensification and a deepening of the conflict; and that we should 
osequently hasten to arm ourselves against the impending trial 
f strength (Thomas Ohm, 0.s.8B.: Asiens Kritik am Abendlandischen 
hristentum: Munich 1948: pp. 186-7). It seems so much the more 
aportant to heed this warning in that there are already signs that 
1e conflict may spread from Asia to Europe. The Question Biblique, 


VV: have recently been warned by Dom Thomas Ohm that 
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of unhappy memory, is a sufficient illustration of the havoc tk 
may be wrought if we are caught unawares, once again, by a sudd. 
attack from an unexpected quarter. 

It is therefore decidedly encouraging to receive from the pen | 
Pére de Lubac a book about Buddhism which frankly belongs 
the genre si décrié de I’ apologétique. 

The particular object of the book, we are told in the Prefac 
is to illustrate the thesis that there is a contrast between 
Buddha and Christ, that their attitude towards the world is totah 
different, and that only Christ is responsible for an ‘absol 
beginning’—an entirely fresh start in the history of mankind. 

The problem is attacked from three angles in three independe 
essays. 

In the first of these essays a comparison is instituted betwee 
Buddhist benevolence and Christian charity. It is very justly argua 
that to reproach the former with being purely negative is an ove 
simplification. Buddhist benevolence is a positive and active virtu 
It differs from Christian charity, not as the negative from t 
positive, but as the bonum utile from the bonum honestum. Christia 
charity is an end in itself, and to live in charity with God and ma 
is the purpose of our being. Buddhist benevolence, on the otha 
hand, is merely a matter of technique. To love one’s neighbow 
is useful as a corrective to loving oneself, but it rests upon th 
illusion that one’s neighbour is real, It will sooner or later be: 
condition of spiritual progress to outgrow this illusion; and, - 
proportion as one does so, the habit of benevolence will dissolv 
into total indifference. Thus the Buddhist benevolence is essential 
a temporary and provisional affair. As soon as it has served its purpo: 
it is duly transcended, and total indifference is the final state « 
perfection. 

The second essay is devoted to defending the opinion that 
primitive mythical conception of a sacred centre of the universe- 
already attested in the Rig-Veda, and found in various forms fro 
Egypt to Scandinavia, and from Babylonia to China—has left i 
traces both on Buddhist and on Christian art and literature. It 
advanced by way of proof that, in a number of Christian and Buddhi 
texts and monuments, Christ and his Cross or the Buddha and h 
Bo-Tree are treated as the axis of the world, and are assimilate 
under this aspect to trees, pillars, mountains, ladders, gigant 
figures and so forth. It is added, however—and this is the poi 
of the essay—that the two religions dominate the myth in differes 
degrees, and use it for different purposes. On the Christian sic 
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e myth has been completely transposed in meaning, and reduced 
»a means of expressing the Christian ideal of salvation and renewal 
rough the death of Christ; while on the Buddhist side the trans- 
sition of meaning has been less complete, but the Buddhist 
eal of personal disaggregation and absorption has remained the 
ominant factor. 

The final essay is devoted to the accumulation of Jewish and 
hristian analogues to the Trikaya doctrine. Already in the Pali 
anon the Buddha is depicted as asserting that he accommodates 
is external appearance in such a way as always to resemble the 
eings to whom he is preaching; and in later Mahayana theory 
1e same line of thought is elaborated into the doctrine of the 
‘iple “body’ of the Buddha-nature: the Dharmakaya, or Buddha- 
ature as it is in itself; the Sambhogakaya, or Buddha-nature as 
erceptible to the Bodhisattvas (beings ripe for Nirvana); and the 
lirmanakaya, or Buddha-nature as perceptible on the plane of 
istory. To these ideas of a differing manifestation, according to 
ie observer, of a single identical reality, Pere de Lubac has found 
number of parallels in the Jewish, Gnostic and Christian literature 
f Alexandria, and even in certain other authors (S. Irenaeus, for 
xample; and later Christians, especially of the dissident East, 
ich as Gregory Palamas and Seraphim of Sarov). He refrains from 
ronouncing upon the question of actual dependence; but is con- 
erned once again to point out that Buddhism and Christianity 
re always found to differ even at the point where they are most 
nalogous. Buddhist docetism becomes more and more radical, 
nd attains in the end to the status of an orthodoxy; while Christian 
ocetism is heretical from the beginning, is more and more 
ttenuated with the passage of time, and ends by becoming extinct. 
lorrespondingly, Buddhist liberation is more and more regarded 
3 the simple dissipation of an illusion, while Christian salvation 
ontinues to be considered as an ontological transformation and 
enewal. 
| Apart from the three main essays, there are nearly fifty pages of 
spplementary notes, a very useful glossary, and a considerable 
xcursus on the reasons why Christ and the Buddha are rarely or 
ever directly represented in primitive Christian and Buddhist art. 

The achievement of the book as a work of apologetics is mainly 
1 the direction of proving that there are really divergencies of 
octrine and ‘genius’ between Buddhism and Christianity; and of 
efining, though not exhaustively, in what these divergencies consist. 
‘o the former religion charity is a means, to the latter an end; 
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salvation to the former is the shedding of an illusion, to the latt: 
an ontological renewal; the former is atheist, the latter theis: 
docetic and syncretist tendencies flourish in the former, 
wither in the latter. 

All these observations are well worth making, but one mv 
not exaggerate their scope. There is always the temptation to tal 
it for granted that one has only to prove that one’s own religion 
different from another in order to show that the other is inferi 
It is rather a question whether Pére de Lubac has always success 
resisted this temptation. It is not unfair to say, for example, 
when he is comparing the Buddhist view of charity as a mea 
with the Christian view of charity as an end (pp. 36-53) he distinct 
tends to speak as though the superiority of the latter view we 
simply self-evident. Yet charity as conceived by: Christianity in 
universe as conceived by Buddhism would surely be out of pla 
The Christian conception of charity can only be superior if t 
Christian conception of the universe is correct. 

The only decisive question, therefore, is a question of truth+ 
of the adaequatio mentis ad rem. What we have to do is to persuaq 
the Buddhist, or the person affected by Buddhist objections, thi 
our conception of the universe is an accurate account of realii 
as it is. The difficulty here is that all the pivots of our classic 
line of argument—the existence of God, the substantiality of tk 
soul, the supernatural character of the miraculous—are regardd 
by the Buddhist as totally unreliable. The essential task of th 
apologist confronted with Buddhism is therefore to dissipate th 
illusion, and to justify the principles of our Natural and Fundament 
Theology in a manner acceptable to the Buddhist mentality. 

A book like that of Pere de Lubac, which makes no attempt 1 
deal with the problem at this particular level, is apt to give tk 
impression of being unduly preoccupied with secondary matter 
Nevertheless, by showing that the Christian and Buddhist religion 
are really alternative and distinct, it certainly affords a valuab 
corrective to our modern neo-syncretism. H. HYSLOP 


The Mystery of Being II. Faith and Reality (The Gifford Lectur: 
for 1950) by Gabriel Marcel. Translated by René Hague. Pp. x - 
188 (Harvill Press) 16s. 


N reviewing the first volume of these lectures I was forced 1 
] register a certain disappointment, and so I offer the opinic 
at once that the second volume is of much greater value. Tl 
suspicion remains that what M. Marcel has to give us does not ler 
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elf to publication in this form: a course of lectures is expected 
proceed in a systematic fashion, and M. Marcel is the enemy of 
stematization. It might be replied that what he has attempted 
re is not a systematization, but a gradual driving inward of the 
ind, a succession of approaches to a metaphysical vantage-point, 
hich has a cumulative effect. And this is, I think, partly true. 
it I must confess that the expectations aroused in the earlier 
ctures seem to remain in some measure unfulfilled. We are so 
ten told that we shall be going into important matters later, or 
at we have already gone into them, that we are sometimes tempted 
murmur ‘Jam tomorrow, Jam yesterday . . .’ Just as we seem 
out to embark-on an illuminating analysis we are suddenly 
fitched over to some subject which appears only remotely 
mnected with the business in hand—often it will be the subject 
totalitarianism, on which M. Marcel is somewhat repetitive. 
n ‘being’, on the other hand, he is highly allusive and elliptical. 
‘e are not even told what precisely are the ‘almost insoluble 
ficulties’ to which he sometimes refers. The book’s excellences 
e thus of a rather incidental nature. But they are many, and | 
pe to give some indication, in referring to a few characteristic 
ssages, that they give the book a considerable importance. It 
very well worth reading, and not only for those who are unfamiliar 
ith M. Marcel’s work, although these, not unnaturally, will get 
r more out of it. 
On p- 41 we have a most welcome reference to the work of 
e American thinker, W. E. Hocking; M. Marcel even gives a 
ge-reference for Hocking’s description of ‘feeling’ as ‘idea-apart- 
9m-its-object tending to become idea-in-presence-of-its-object’. 
; a general rule he eschews references, like the late René Guénon, 
it not in his contemptuous spirit—a spirit of charity pervades all 
at M. Marcel writes; the avoidance of Wissenschaft is all to the 
od, but it would have been useful to give the title, Obstacle et 
eur, of a fine and little-known work of Le Senne’s which is 
uded to on p. 44 in announcing one of the leading themes, that 
cing cannot be indifferent to value’ (M. Marcel’s hostility to the 
holastic ‘abstraction’ of being is surely justified). In the following 
renty-five pages or so, in particular, I have noted down several 
parent mistranslations of a minor kind which it would be tedious 
list. M. Marcel is not altogether satisfied, I gather, with the 
wslation of the earlier lectures, so one may suggest that a closer 
eck might have been made of the present series ; but that is not 
say that the translator has not been on the whole most successful. 
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On p. 72 begins a ‘digression’ on atheists, sometimes perha 
almost naive, sometimes cryptic, but of the highest interest: : 
remember a man I knew in a high academic position . . . he dee 
himself too prominent a personality for God not to have introduc 
Himself to him . . . The atheist will say that, if He does not 
good, it must be because He Himself does not exist. The extrer 
insecurity of this position is now very apparent to us, and late 
will become progressively more clear that the affirmation of G 
cannot be separated from the existence of free beings who ha 
reason to think of themselves as creatures. In these circumstanc: 
or at least from one point of view—metaphysically speaking, , 
may not be a final one, but in the complicated pattern of hu 
life we cannot overlook it—we have grounds for admittin 
God Himself may have to take into account (it would be ridicule 
to use the word ‘‘suffer’’), in the very name of his creative intentic 
a state of affairs—an extraordinarily complex pattern, that is, 
situations for which men have the right to hold themselv 
responsible.’ I am not sure that I fully understand the distincti 
between ‘conviction’ and ‘belief’ to which this leads; here I mu 
be content to say that it deserves the most careful attention a) 
to observe that the ‘faith’ of which M. Marcel writes (later 
simply identifies it with love) is not the theologian’s ‘supernatua 
virtue’. 

The following passages may be left to speak for themselw 
with the sole comment that I do not believe them to be taint! 
with the irrationalism deplored by the Encyclical Humani Gener: 
‘The God with whom theologians of the traditional type are mc 
frequently concerned, the God whose existence they claim 
demonstrate to us, cannot for all that be the occasion of any testimor 

. . if belief in a living God is not to sink into mythology, it mear 
not exclusively but at least secondarily, that every approach 
justice, for example, or to charity, in the person of my neighbow 
is at the same time an approach to this God Himself; and this enta: 
an entirely concrete but quite mysterious relation between tk 
living God and this creature who is my neighbour’ (pp. 131-32 
‘If, then, we consider the ineffectual character of the proofs of tl] 
existence of God, we cannot but notice again that deep split 
the world of men to which I called your attention at the beginnii 
of last year’s lectures... When. . . the presence of God is no long: 
—I shall not say felt, but recognised, then there is nothing which 
not questionable, and when man models himself on Lucifer, th 
questioning degenerates into the negative will which I have alrea 
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scribed. Can I hope to show this Lucifer-man his mistake? The 
th seems to be that there is room for only one thing here, and 
tt is a conversion which no creature can flatter himself he is 
able of bringing about’ (pp. 176-77). ‘A will without intelligence 
uuld be a mere impulse, and an intelligence which lacked will 
uuld be devitalized. But we shall only make it possible for ourselves, 
hall not say to understand faith, but to discover some of its 
ential characteristics, if we establish ourselves at the ideal point 
junction of these wrongly dissociated faculties’ (p. 178). 
Many other themes which we are accustomed to associate with 

Marcel are worked over afresh in these lectures; they are 
ercising a most beneficent effect in this country for which we 
e the author our most grateful thanks. 

DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


Le Sens de la vie monastique by Louis Bouyer, of the Oratory. Pp. 
4. (Editions Brepols, Turnhout, Belgium) 85 frs. 


y its doctrinal excellence and the depth of its views this book 
5 ranks very high indeed and is destined to do much good, It is 
a synthesis of monastic spirituality, an enthusiastic exposition, 

h in clarity and force, of the character of monastic life, of its 
entation, greatness and not least of its demands. The author is 
>a monk; he is an Oratorian, a professor at the Institut Catholique 
Paris. But a deep sympathy and a kind of intuition for things 
mastic allow him to get to the very bottom of things. Here we 
fe no equivocal formulae, no ambiguity of expression, simply 
sause there can be no half measures in the service of God. There 
20 possibility of renouncing the world and at the same time of 
naining faithful to it on the pretext of raising it up to God; that 
uld be simply, the author tells us, an illusion, a temptation. He 
ites the monk to live his life fully. It is a life of strength, generosity, 
terity and valour. The monk is ‘one of those passionate souls 
o do not content themselves with preparing to receive the 
igdom of God when it comes, but make bold to seize it im- 
diately’. Unfortunately we cannot enter here into a detailed 
| complete analysis of the fourteen chapters in which P. Bouyer 
yoses the theory and practice of the monastic life: that would 
nandan article. We shall restrict ourselves to certain points of view. 
t is worth noting with the author that the monastic vocation is 
ply that of every baptized soul, with all the urgency of its obliga- 
1s fully envisaged. The call is so insistent that it demands an 
nediate and total reply. In every Christian vocation there is the 
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seed of a monastic vocation, which can develop more or less, an 
various ways, but cannot be rooted out without destroying the \ 
seed of our life in Jesus Christ. Whatever is written in this b 
applies then not only to monks, but in a certain measure to 
Christians. 

Following St Benedict, P. Bouyer recognizes as the essence of mo 
tic life the search for God: ‘Si vere Deum quaerit’. It is a quest 
of ‘seeking God as the Person par excellence, and not only as 
“‘Thou’’ to whom all our love would be directed but as the ‘‘I’’ y 
directed himself to us first; the ‘‘I’’ whose word of love directec 
the void drew us once forth from it, directed to our sin draws: 
forth from it’. The monk is ‘one who replies with all his hea 
the call in which he has realized that God has put his all’. 

The monk must lead a ‘dead life’: ‘it is not a question of rememk 
ing that one will die one day, but of being dead in reality’. The lif 
the monk is a dead life inasmuch as it is a life of faith. He iss 
affront death joyfully, not as a consequence of a morbid necrophiii 
but because it was by death that Christ overcame the prince of dee 
Satan. The life of the monk is to be a martyrdom, a living witr 
before all of what God wants, and of what God promises. P. Bo 
develops other themes, that of contemplation, in which the ms 
seeks to penetrate the clouds which hide God from him; that 
his relations with each of the three Persons of the Blessed Trini 
These are traditional themes, inspired by the Fathers and by monas 
literature, both western and eastern, but the author treats themm 
a very personal way, and powerfully indicates the demands impl! 
in each. 

As the monastic vocation is simply the Christian vocation liv 
to the fullest extent of its demands, its adepts form an élite in - 
Church, a vanguard: theirs is a privileged situation which be 
with it arduous duties. P. Bouyer details them with pitiless log; 
without the least condescendence for human weakness: he scourt 
the hundred and one ways by which the old man recovers his righ 
if we do not take care; he mentions too natural affections, and tH 
a misconceived affection for one’s monastic family: ‘Settling do 
in that paradoxical society which is the monastic coenobium is sim» 
nonsensical. That society exists but to help us, by a common élu 
not to settle down at all.’ However, it is to be noted that all the 
renunciations which the monk must impose on himself do 1 
constitute a condemnation of the things he renounces; he kno 
that God has created them good, and as such they are sanctifyi 
for others. To these relative goods he prefers the Absolute Goc 
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Che duty for which the monk exists, his essential duty, is prayer, 
ed by solitude and silence. By it he fulfills an irreplaceable function 
the Church: ‘his most contemplative prayer . . . is at once an 
ential function of humanity, and the one which he alone, perhaps, 
apable of adequately fulfilling. If he does not fulfil it, no one will 
fl it in his place. The suffocation of the mystical body would 
ult . . . Nothing must turn him from this duty: not even the 
ed of souls’ can justify a desertion of his mission. Doubtless there 
- cases when charity will impose upon him pastoral duties, but 
will be able to carry them out well only by being first and fore- 
st a monk: by a progress beyond his solitude, not by a regress 
m it. The monk must be able to carry his solitude with him. 
ter these very judicious remarks, P. Bouyer has no difficulty 
excluding all the petty reasons which the monk could find to 
1ew his contact with the world and to bring it into his solitude: 
rrespondence, parlours, anxiety to know the latest news .. . 
We must mention, too, the chapters on the Lectio divina and on 
> Opus Dei. The study of the Scripture is to be pursued for its own 
e, free from all curiosity. It is to be done with the greatest of care, 
king use of all the means of modern science just as the Fathers 
lized all that was at their disposal. ‘Each time we read them, we 
ist be assured that God is there speaking them to us, with all his 
re, all his force, all his gifts, and all his demands.’ It is ‘a perpetual 
J ever more immediate meeting of him and us’. And the psalmody, 
it prayer inspired by God himself, should be so familiar to the 
mk that he puts all his soul into it as if it sprung spontaneously 
ym his own heart. 

We should like to cite the views of the author on monastic work, 
‘the need for monasteries not to be a burden on society, but to be 
le to help it even materially. But we must draw a line. By way of 
nclusion, we would point out that certain of the author’s judg- 
snts, too absolute because springing from a very generous soul, 
‘need some adjustment. This is the case particularly on the sub- 
‘t of mortification. We must remember that St Benedict admitted 
0 his community subjects who were physically weak, who would 
ed special attention, such as the young oblates, the sick and the 
ed; he considers mortification as an affair of personal generosity, 
t always under the control of the abbot; the general lowering of 
» standard of health, noticeable everywhere nowadays, sets 
oblems even in monasteries. Having made these reservations, one 


anot be too grateful to P. Bouyer for his excellent book. 
DOM HUBERT DAUPHIN 
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Mélanges Columbaniens, Actes du Congrés International de Luxer 
1950. Pp. 418 + 26 illustrations (Bibliothéque de la Soci: 
d’Histoire de la France; Editions Alsatia, Paris) n.p. 


HE influence of Celtic monasticism on Latin Christianity \ 
consistent from the sixth century to the Carolingian renaiss 

of the ninth. This implies that it was among those forces : 
to resist the disintegrating power of the barbarian invasions wh 
were equally consistent through the same period. The menace 
Celtic influence lay in its very strength, namely that intens: 
individual character which brought it so often into conflict with 1 
Roman church in the years of its formation. Had the Celts resist 
the course of history would be told differently, but with reluctan 
they bent their bull necks to the yoke and gave their vigour to) 
harnessed, to an advantage seldom appreciated to the full by t 
historians of the European mainland. 

In no one personality is this contribution so well illustrated 
in that of St Columbanus. In his lifetime he wrote a rule and foun 
monasteries in what are now France, Switzerland and Italy. No sm 
achievement in itself, this pales beside the influencet of his foundati! 
and of his disciples within a few decades of his death at Bobb 
in 615. The monasteries of his rule were to assimilate—slowly a: 
by a process of adaptation—the Benedictine code, and by the 
unprecedented expansion, mainly in Gaul, to establish it as t 
prime, and for centuries exclusive, form of monastic legislatii 
in the West. One may even question whether St Benedict alone, , 
the Italian monasticism on which his rule was grafted—prior to | 
Columbanus—could have conceived and effected the vast missione 
enterprise which the disciples of Luxeuil were to carry into t 
Low Countries, where it subsequently joined forces with the Engli 
monastic mission which converted Germany. It is worth recallir 
without forgetting St Gregory’s mission from the Coelian Hill, thatt 
missionary impulse of the Anglo-Saxon monks was also due to t 
powerful contribution of the Celts to our native tradition. : 

Columbanus, the Irishman, was born in 540. His foundation 
Luxeuil was made in 595; his death at Bobbio in the Lombar 
plain took place in 615. Plans to celebrate the fourteenth centens 
of his birth were made at Luxeuil, which of his several foundatic 
remained the greatest centre of his influence, some years prior 
1940 by the devoted Mgr Thiébaut. The intervention of hostilit 
finally postponed the solemnity to 1950. Perhaps it is that gene 
tendency to return to our sources which evoked so full a respol 
from representatives of Church and State and from the learr 
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cieties of France, Austria, Switzerland, Italy and Ireland—even 
e United States. It is unfortunate that there appears to have been 
) official English representation and that the number of Benedictine 
elates and students at the celebrations hardly did justice to an 
estimable debt of which the order, as a whole, has not, perhaps, 
scome fully conscious. The Belgian representation was also 
adequate. 

Mélanges Columbaniens describes itself as the Acta of this Congress 
1950. It comprises accounts of the celebrations and forty-two 
says contributed by the assembly of savants at the secularized 
bbey of Luxeuil. The field covered by these studies is extensive 
it not fully comprehensive, and they are far from being of equal 
lue. It is difficult to escape the impression that some contributors 
ive either failed to have the necessary interest in their subject or 
ave lacked the over-all knowledge which is essential if one is to 
‘asp and appreciate the significance of St Columbanus and his work. 
From the year 640, instances recur of monastic foundations made 
nder charters which prescribe the customs of the monastery of 
uxeui]. Neither Lerins nor Marmoutier nor Agaune ever vied in their 
me—at least as far as texts can tell us—with the prolific, rapid and 
idespread development of Luxovian observance. But this observance 
ualified in many cases by such words as ‘sub regula domni 
enedicti seu Columbani’. This fusion is a fact. We presume it to 
srive from contacts made with the Benedictine rule in Italy by the 
ionks of Bobbio, who maintained close relations with the Burgun- 
ian proto-monastery. Within a century the name of St Columbanus 
ad ceded, save in certain liturgical texts, to that of St Benedict 
one, and certainly by the ninth one rule alone was observed. This 
omination by the Benedictine rule over every other—achieved in 
ct through the instrumentality of the Columbanian diffusion—is 
rely the greatest contribution made by St Columbanus to the 
onastic history of the West. It is not, however, one which has 
sen efficiently dealt with by any modern historian, its importance 
not commonly recognized by monastic scholars, nor does it hold 
re place we might have hoped in the studies delivered at the 
entenary Congress. It receives in fact no general treatment, but 
ertain groups and isolated instances are dealt with under the 
.ction ‘l’Action Columbanienne’ and again under ‘Les Disciples’. 
he article by A. Barrault on the monasteries in Brie (which alone, 
. far as I know, directed any Columbanian influence on the Anglo- 
:xon church) is noteworthy, and also that of Professor Coolen on 
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The Rule itself is the subject of several articles. Its ascetic 
chapters, which seem to us the most charming, the most reasonabh 
the most spiritual, seem to yield place in virtue of their text 
interest (preferred by students) to the meatier sections which de 
with discipline and psalmody. This disciplinary section, the famo 
Penitential, is comparable in purpose with certain chapters of th 
Benedictine Rule, but it is more comprehensive and detailed 
far harsher, imposing an elaborate and intriguing range of physic 
penances. It is held that the introduction of this code, already 
familiar feature in Ireland, was also intended for the use of |: 
penitents frequenting the monasteries for sacramental confessio 
a view, with all its implications, taken by Fr Mitchell of Maynoo: 
in his contribution to the Mélanges. 

Two excellent contributions, well illustrated; are that of 
Librarian of St Gall on some of his manuscript treasures and th: 
of Dom Hesbert of Solesmes on metrical compositions in honow 
of St Columbanus. Apart from those we have specially mentione 
the Mélanges deal with the historical, monastic, missionary, liturgi 
and devotional aspects of St Columbanus and his work. Two c 
modern religious congregations which have no genuine connexic 
with the patriarch save the employment of his name seem to 1 
rather out of place. The choice of contributors has been wide ar 
a good standard is generally maintained, but of one or two articles 
in point of style or merit, melius tacere quam loqui. S. G. LUFF 
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Unless Some Man Show Me by Alexander Jones. Pp. xii + 162 
heed and Ward) 8s. 6d. 


N this useful little volume Father Jones has put together a number 
of his witty articles from The Catholic Gazette on the subjects 
of the Inspiration and Inerrancy of Holy Scripture and on the 

egesis of the Old Testament. The style is light and may deter 
me readers, but the content is admirable. He points out that, in 
ying that there can be no formal error in an inspired book, 
eologians mean that there can be no error which the author 
akes his own. The exegete is therefore concerned to discover the 
caning the author truly intends to convey and truly conveys. And 
order to effect this discovery he must consider the literary forms 
d conventions which the author uses and accepts. Thus he may 
gue, going beyond I think what Father Jones actually says, that 
e historical form and historical conventions of a St Luke in writing 
e Acts were not those of a modern scientific historian and that St 
ike’s meaning and intentions must be judged by his own form and 
nventions, not by those of a Johannes Weiss or an Eduard Meyer. 
must be admitted that few English Catholic scholars have gone 
>in the great work that this principle makes possible of baptizing 
odern Old Testament criticism. In some concluding essays 
ther Jones deals with the profoundly interesting question of the 
lations of post-Christian Judaism to the Catholic religion. In this 
mnexion I should have welcomed a frank avowal of the immense 
rm and wrong that has been done by Christians in the past in 
eir attitude towards and treatment of the race of whom was 
arist according to the flesh. DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 


Dienst der Freude—Detrachtungen iiber den Philipperbrief by Adrienne 
m Speyr. Pp. 187 (Johannes-Verlag, Einsiedeln) 11.65 frs. 


- were is another of Adrienne von Speyr’s meditations on the 
J scriptures. Several of these have been reviewed, and readers 
_ Bwill remember that she had adoptedanew style of meditational 
ymmentary, in which she takes a book of the Scriptures verse by 
rse, giving us the fruit of her meditations. She does not write 
critical commentary, nor does she normally attempt to explain 
ye text by another. Her work is valuable, not only for the value 
us of her own prayerful experience, but for the way in which 
e feels herself so surely into the spirit of her subject. 
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Hans Urs von Balthasar, who gives us a short introducti 
thinks that she is more successful here than in her last book « 
St Paul. She now moves as easily in the atmosphere of St Paul . 
she did previously in the mystical and impersonal one of St Jo 
She has fully grasped how St Paul’s personal approach is but 
preaching of Christ, based on the principle, ‘I live now, not: 
but Christ liveth in me’. Consequently St Paul’s references 
himself are references to Christ ; St Paul is but the fully surrendere 
vessel of Christ. I should say that this volume will attract a wid 
reading public than previous ones. The Apocalypse frightens peopl’ 
and the commentary on it was profuse. The Philippians gives us t 
very central mystery of Christianity, preached by one who is3 
living image of the suffering Redeemer, and Adrienne von Spe 
has a wealth of experience in this genus of writing to help her. 
book is delightfully produced in the best German form. 

To give an idea of her work, I would say that she finds in 
letter an overflowing of the joy which springs from the fountain ofz 
happiness, and which carries St Paul straight back to its sourc 
Full as he is of the desire to become like Christ and be fully « 
instrument of God’s will and of service to the Faithful, he yj 
longs for the eternal union with Christ that we now know to tf. 
the destined end of our existence. St Paul wishes to deliver thi 
same joy, together with the service of obedience and suffering 1 
which it gives rise, to his beloved fellow-members. What he 
to-day, they must be to-morrow. Anything in the least that the 
understand of this message is a cause of rejoicing, since anythir 
that gives glory to the name of Christ, in honour of which ever 
knee will bow, is to God’s glory. 

Adrienne von Speyr sees in this epistle an application of th 
doctrine of the Word made flesh, of the Word humbling himse 
to the form of a servant, that others might receive the Word, an 
receiving him, both personally and verbally, bear fruit in hin 
Few people, I think, but will be inspired by these meditations. 

H. FRANCIS DAVIS 


Sacris Erudiri. Jaarboek voor Godsdienstwetenschappen—IIl_ (1951 
Clavis Patrum Latinorum. Pp. xxiii -—- 462 (Sint-Pieters-abbi 
Steenbrugge) 320 frs (Belg.). | 


HE best idea of the value of this key to Latin writers will t 
given by citing the table of contents. First come works of 
theological character, arranged in four groups dividing th 
period from the beginnings to the Venerable Bede. The followis 
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ections comprise poets, grammarians, opuscula etc. of popes, 
reeds, sources for the science and history of law, monastic rules, 
enitential books, monumenta liturgica, lives of saints, chronicles, 
ccounts of voyages etc. Dom Dekkers has done a most valuable 
york for the student of Christian Latin and Western Church 
story. DOM SEBASTIAN MOORE 


Die Bedeutung des Systemgedankens fiir die Moraltheologie in Deutschland 
git der Thomas-Renaissance by Paul Hadrossek. Pp. xx + 366 (Karl 
“ink Verlag, Munich) 18 pM. 


. ORAL theology must be presented in a systematic fashion and 
Ve the system ought to be in accordance with the very structure 

of morality. Yet even among Catholic theologians there are 
vide divergencies in the methods of treating moral problems. This, 
Ir Hadrossek explains, is because no theological discipline is so 
losely bound up with the flow of life: of the three factors—reason, 
evelation and life—which go to form the basic concepts of moral 
heology, two are fixed and permanent, but the third remains 
ssentially fluid. Any system that is to be valid must therefore be 
ased on sound reasoning, firmly rooted in revelation, but also 
dapted to the needs of the constantly changing human scene. Dr 
Jadrossek provides a very full and critical account of the systematic 
hinking of German Catholic moralists over the past century, 
xplaining clearly the influences on their work, and concludes that 
ny attempt to solve the problem of systematization can only have 
| temporary validity and must be constantly renewed. 

EDWARD QUINN 


The People’s Priest by John C. Heenan. Pp. xii + 243 (Sheed 
nd Ward) 12s. 6d. 
, is book, in effect a Retreat for Secular Priests by a Secular 
[Pres was written before its author had been raised to the 
episcopate. In a brief preface he offers his apology: ‘Clergy 
etreats are usually given by members of religious congregations. 
(he retreat father who is a religious enjoys certain advantages. By 
ollowing a strict rule of life he acquires status... . Such advantages 
retreat father from the ranks of the secular clergy is bound to 
ack. His only advantage is that he knows in intimate detail the life 
f a secular priest. He is not likely to be unpractical’ (pp. ix-x). 
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How well the author understands the secular priest’s life appea 
plainly on every page of this remarkable retreat. It is stimulating 
searching, unsparing and (as such books should be) disquieting. N 
priest engaged in pastoral work can remain self-complacent afte 
comparing his true likeness with the high ideal proposed in thee 
conferences. 

There is, however, one paragraph in the book which the reviewe 
finds somewhat disquieting in another sense. It runs thus: ‘Anothe 
obligation placed upon us by the Canon Law is the recital of tk 
Divine Office. The more we know of the meaning of the Psalms th 
more pleasant and profitable the recital of our Office is likely t 
become. But, to speak frankly, the secular priest in a busy paris: 
will, more often than not, recite his Office without full attenti 
to the meaning of the words he says. Sometimes he will receiy 
special lights . . . . But for the most part the Office will be a burder 
It is something we have to do. The only suggestion I can make 
that we should learn to bear the burden wisely. If you have to carr 
a pack it is wise to distribute its contents evenly so that it will E 
least awkward to bear. In reciting the Office we should take pre 
cautions against being left with much of it to say late at night. Th 
we are too tired to pray. The Office will be distasteful and probabb 
it will be said without due reverence’ (pp. 30-31). 

It seems strange that, while in everything else the author 
unsparing of all but the highest ideals, in this vital matter of thi 
Divine Office he appears to tolerate its performance as mere lip 
service. Is it really the mind of the Church that her priests shoull 
be content with mumbling sacred words for close upon an how 
each day without adverting to their meaning? Is that the purpose fe 
which the Office is imposed? Or is this admittedly widesprea: 
practice the bare minimum required to avoid grave sin? It ~ 
curiously untypical of the author to adopt a defeatist attitude in 
matter of such obvious importance. Might he not at least haw 
recommended the adoption of the new Latin Psalter, in which mani 
priests (including the present reviewer) have found the solutio: 
to an outstanding problem? I make bold to suggest that it is th 
countless obscurities of the traditional Latin Psalter that ar 
responsible for the frequent lack of advertence to the meaning ¢ 
the Office recited by priests. The New Psalter has been recom 
mended by the Holy Father precisely ‘ut deinceps omnes maiorer 
in dies hauriant ex Divino persolvendo Officio lucem, gratiam 
consolationemque .. . et ad illos enutriendos refovendosque move 
antur divini amoris, strenuae fortitudinis, Piaeque paenitentia 
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snsus, ad quos Spiritus Sanctus in Psalmorum lectione nos excitat’ 
Motu proprio: In cotidianis precibus). To recite the Office without 
dverting to its meaning is surely to deny oneself the spiritual 
ourishment which it is designed to supply. 

DOM GREGORY MURRAY 


Natural Science and the Spiritual Life by John Baillie. Pp. 44 
Oxford University Press) ss. ‘ : 


free creation of the world gave men a freer outlook on science. 

Socrates believed that nature was the embodiment of intel- 
sctual principles, its ways being deducible from them. He acknow- 
sdged secondary causes, but only to insist on their secondary 
haracter. It was not until the dawn of the modern era that men of 
hristian faith like Descartes and Bacon set science free from the 
omination of this restrictive final causality and encouraged the 
svel-headed tolerance which is the glory of our Christian civiliza- 
on. The argument is convincing in this, that final causality, under- 
andable mainly in spiritual terms, cannot be scientifically measured. 
fficient causality, on the other hand, extending further into 
matter, can be taken to cover the scientific ratios applicable to the 
ntecedent-consequent relationship of material things called by 
rof. Baillie ‘mechanical (or efficient)’ causality. So far all is plain. 
But how is it that modern science, this child of Christianity, 
an lead to total disbelief and atrophy of the higher faculties, can 
svel down the hierarchy of human values and put murderous 
yeapons into irresponsible hands? We question: did Socrates really 
mpede science? Did he not rather protest against exclusive pre- 
ccupation with scientific conceptions—the mentality which finds 
kind of divine finality in the mechanical causation of nature, the 
serfect motion’ of the stars and fatalistic cyclic or evolutionary 
rocesses generally? Did he not in effect set men free to study 
ature by setting them above it, while the scientist absorbed by the 
niversal flux could only wag his finger, despairing of saying anything 
gnificant, like the logical or scientific positivists of our day? 
urely St Augustine, St Bernard, St Thomas, who continued the 
ocratic tradition, had not really a shallower conception of Christian- 
y than Descartes? He, we are told, considered it presumptuous 
> try to discover ‘the ends which God proposed for Himself in 
xe creation of the world through the examination of those effects 
hich we perceived by our senses’. St Paul apparently thought 
therwise, blaming those who did not learn of the invisibile things 


Dice BAILLIE maintains that the Christian conception of God’s 
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of God from the created effects which mirrored his perfectio 
The world has no reality apart from God, and it is a false illuso: 
‘reverence’ which supposes that it has. To destroy the bridge, : 
reduce efficient to mechanical causality, as Prof. Baillie does, 
not so much an effect of the doctrine of creation, as its flat denia 
To conclude, there must be a real link between science and religion 
if there is to be harmonious co-operation. A. STEPHENS 


L’ Adulte des Milieux ouvriers: Essai de Psychologie Pastorale by Sime 
Ligier. Pp. 402 (Les Editions Ouvriéres, Paris) 750 frs. 


Wi: are fools and ostriches to be congratulating ourselve 


that the position is worse in France’ was the comment of 

priest on seeing recent statistics of the ‘leakage’ amo 
young Catholic workers in England. We should be learning all 
can about the way in which the French are coping with the 
situation. This book, which is a mine of information, provides; 
synthesis of the pastoral advice and practical remedies given by 
Popes, the French Hierarchy and the apostles of the working classes 
and enables us to appreciate this advice by a study of the psycholo 
of the adult worker. In this it is the first book of its kind, and 7 
will be followed by another on social psychology. Starting from aa 
analysis of the causes of de-Christianization in France and a dis: 
cussion of remedies, it passes to the vital need for the Christias 
education of adults, and to the character of this education in thei! 
own ‘engagements’. It concludes by showing what is needed it 
the priests who are to be their apostles. The work, which is th: 
fruit of accumulated wisdom and experience, is clearly writtem 
scientifically competent, realistic, and permeated by deep charity 
It should be read by English Catholics. DOM RALPH RUSSELL 


Communisme et Responsabilités des Chreétiens by Emile Foulquier! 
Pp. 224 (Les Editions Ouvriéres, Paris) 320 frs. 


HE author of this admirable little book confesses that he is no. 

a specialist in economics or philosophy but that ‘par missior 
et par goat, il est orienté vers des perspectives apostoliques 

(p. 8). His book is addressed to militant Christians like himsel 
who are engaged in preaching the gospel to the people. It is nor 
merely a criticism of Communism nor a prolonged attack upon it: 
dangers. The author is well aware of the importance of the latter. 
but his intention is the more positive one of appealing to Christian: 
to take their Christianity seriously and to realize that it is not merely 
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tuth to be accepted by the mind but a truth to live by. For all 
| professed modesty, his work exhibits a very substantial knowledge 
the philosophy, economics, and history of the Marxian doctrine 
d the development of Communism. It is very well documented 
d accurate throughout. 

Following French court room procedure, the author presents a 
‘ies of ‘confrontations’ of Communism and Christianity on major 
oblems disputed by them. He establishes unquestionably that the 
n of Communism is the destruction of religion (p. 171 ff.), and 
points out that the attitude of Communists here is due partly to 
ror and ignorance. Thus of Marx he says: ‘Il s’attaque, en réalité, 
la doctrine philosophique de Hegel et au regime capitaliste. I] 
nfond Christianisme et idéalisme, Eglise et Société bourgeoise’ 
D. 176-77). 

In the last chapter he moves in dialectical fashion beyond these 
ynfrontations’ to a summary presentation of the decree of the 
aly See issued on ist July 1949 concerning the attitude of 
iristians to Communism. Of particular interest here is his con- 
leration of the question of a ‘double fidelity’ by Christians, i.e. 
2 question of whether one can adhere to the Catholic faith and 
the same time pin one’s political faith to the Communist Party. 
¢ refutation is summarily and thoroughly accomplished and is 
plemented with interesting testimony to the same effect from 
rdinal Suhard. JOHN A. MOURANT 


A Church Renascent.—A Study in Modern French Catholicism by 
vid Watmough. Pp. 124 (S.P.C.K.) 8s. 6d. 


RITING from the point of view that the Church of England 
NV is the Catholic Church in this country Mr Watmough 

describes sympathetically and fairly adequately the modern 
sthods of apostolate that have lately come to the fore in France. 
s purpose is that the members of the Church of England should 
mm from these new movements in France. Superficially, indeed, 
glican problems are in some ways not unlike those facing the 
urch in France, and nothing but good can come from a wide 
fusion of the extracts from the abundant French writing on the 
sject here ably translated by Mr Watmough. But, when this has 
en pointed out, it is necessary to add that the book suffers from 
sardinal defect, evident from the very first page and manifested 
in and again. It arises from a total misconception of Catholic 
lief concerning the nature of the Church. Such remarks as that 
p. xiv that ‘the British Roman Catholic community . . . although 
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theologically it is supposed to be at one with the French Chu 
does not have to face quite the same problems provides as goo 
example as any of a woolliness of thought that may be expected, | 
the crux of the matter is to be found in the author’s attitude 
authority in the Church. Nowhere in the book is this clearer tk 
on pp. 62 et seq., where he deals with the relations of Frer 
Catholics with other, non-Catholic Christians. Catholics in Engla 
as in France, are subject to their bishops, and this essential safegu: 
of unity cannot be waived for matters of expediency whether tk 
are new methods of apostolate or the ‘eirenic movement’. There 
statements, too, that require elucidation or qualification: 

implication, for example, that the Church in France, though 1 
established, is more closely linked with the secular arm than 1 
Church of England (so far as the appointment of bishops is concerna 
or the allegation that the re-founded abbey of Bec contains 
Anglican chapel. All this is a pity, for the book contains a gc 
deal of information not easily available in English, and an extrem: 
useful bibliography. LANCELOT C. SHEPPA 


Cahiers Laennec : Psycho-Chirurgie. No. I, 1951. Pp. 66 (Lethielleu 
Paris) 200 frs. 


HIs publication is mainly concerned with the operation | 
pre-frontal leucotomy, which in recent years has come to 
widely employed as the only treatment in cases of meng 
aberration in which there is intense and uncontrollable emotion 
disturbance. 

Relief is thereby given in so far as these patients cease to sufi 
from distressing symptoms of depression and agitation. It is essenti: 
however, that one should consider the after-effects of this type: 
operation upon the patient’s personality, mental capacity and mo: 
responsibility. All authorities are in agreement that the personal. 
is definitely and permanently altered, that there is a greatly lessen: 
capacity for clear thinking; as regards moral responsibility, t 
majority seem to lose this faculty. They become carefree, tractat 
and indifferent to the future. 

From a moral point of view it can be said that, although vice is ni 
augmented, virtue is not increased. These patients are definite 
unfitted for a religious life, and whilst marriage might be permitt 
under Canon Law, it is questionable whether any leucotomiz 
person would be fitted for the responsibilities of marriage and tl 
upbringing and education of children. 
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t is urged by one writer that as far as possible the nature of the 
ration and its effects should be explained to these patients and 
ir consent obtained. When, however, their anguish and agitation 
nind is so great that they are incapable of co-operation, then the 
dical advisers and family must make the decision. 

J. LYLE CAMERON 


ohn Gerard: The Autobiography of an Elizabethan translated from 
Latin by Philip Caraman. Pp. xxiv + 287 (Longmans) 18s. 


reviewer whose notice of this admirable version of the 
Jesuit Fr John Gerard’s Autobiography must appear several 
- months after its enthusiastic welcome in other perodicals 
is himself hard pressed to add anything to the commendation 
vas already so deservedly received. At the risk of repeating a 
vark from Mr Graham Greene’s Introduction to this book I should 
; to stress that here certainly is an instance where truth is both 
re interesting and stranger than fiction. This candid narrative of 
extraordinarily varied, exciting and fruitful apostolate coverin 

years 1588 to 1606 takes us right to the centre of Catholic life 
slizabethan England, and the fact that when reading it one com- 
ely forgets that it is translated from a Latin original is surely 
of enough of Fr Caraman’s skill as a translator. (One wishes 
eed that we had been given a few specimen pages of the original 
hat one could see for oneself what sort of material this lively and 
matic rendering has been made from.) If this account of Catholic 
in Elizabethan England had been written by an historical novelist 
would unhesitatingly praise it for the astonishingly convincing 
sion of reality it conveyed, and go on to reflect no doubt on the 
eriority of art over life in the raw, and yet this is the simple 
unpretentious recollection in the tranquillity of old age (a 
e of life rarely granted to priests in Elizabethan England) of 
mts actually experienced. The naturalness, humanity, and 
ergence of what might be called providential design from 
arently trivial incidents which characterized Fr Gerard’s 
eriences make an unforgettable impression. How natural, for 
ance, that an old Marian priest should feel tempted to regard as 
dious the enthusiasm and deference shown by his Catholic 
nan protector to the Jesuit missioner with his brilliantly audacious 
thods for combating heresy and fostering the Faith, and how 
racteristic of Fr Gerard that he should have succeeded not only 
vinning over the chaplain but even in persuading the lady of the 
ise to ‘keep her temper in control’ and agree to changes in 
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domestic routine whose very suggestion had previously been: 
inflammatory. It is fascinating too to discover that the Faith fou 
its way into the circle of such stalwarts of the English Protest 
tradition as Sir Philip Sidney, and that Fr Gerard made contact w 
many a famous figure in Elizabethan history and literature. But t 
is so obviously a book that almost every English Catholic will 
to read that a reviewer must resist the temptation to make 
notice more than an apéritif. 

On one point J find Fr Caraman’s Notes less helpful than those 
Fr Morris, whose edition of this autobiography Fr Caraman’s su 
sedes, namely Fr Gerard’s doctrine of equivocation. Fr Morr. 
lengthy Note on this subject might well have been reprint 
Finally, if this book goes into a second edition, I should like tosu 
that a note be added disposing of the erroneous charge that : 
apostate William Watson was denounced to the English gove: 
ment by Fr Gerard. Despite the fact that Fr Caraman refuted + 
charge in the correspondence columns of The Sunday Times 1 
contrary opinion is still prevalent. DOM HILARY STEUERT 


The Cultural Revolution of the Seventeenth Century by S. L. Betha 
Pp. 161 (Dennis Dobson Ltd) r¢s. 


R BETHELL’S book has had rather a cool reception on 1 
M ground that it is unsubstantial: the essay which forms t 
bulk of it contains little that is new, and the essay on Her 
Vaughan which fills the last forty pages was suitable perhaps for 1 
Journal of the Historical Society of the Church in Wales, but does not a 
much to the value of the book. That is, I think, too severe. / 
Bethell has not, indeed, persuaded me that Vaughan is as importa 
as he thinks, but his account is by no means without its usefulne 
And the longer essay, dealing with the ‘dissociation of sensibili 
in the course of the seventeenth century to which Mr Eliot ] 
drawn attention, pursues a subject which is eminently wor 
pursuing and relates it to the theological thinking of the time. 
a way which seems to me most illuminating. (The modern paral 
to Stillingfleet’s natural theology suggested on p. 32 will not be 
any special interest perhaps to anyone besides myself; but it wor 
be ungracious in me not to acknowledge it.) Mr Bethell’s conclusi 
in regard to later theologians is noteworthy: ‘There is a hard cr 
of rationalistic discourse formed as an unconscious protection, wh 
underneath order is fermenting into chaos’ (p. 37). Theologi 
or metaphysical thinking gives place to mathematical; both fa 
and reason are impoverished by losing touch with one anoth 
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Bethell’s treatment of seventeenth and eighteenth century poets 
y now be guessed at with some confidence; but it gains greatly 
being set in this wide context, and a certain lack of originality 
uld be no cause of complaint when issues of such magnitude are 
debate. The subject of ‘feeling’ is handled with especial success: 
ere is a close relationship between what in the nineteenth century 
| after has been called the poetic imagination and the sort of 
losophical mind to which the Elizabethans owed their universe’. 
DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


Christianity and Pagan Culture in the Later Roman Empire together 
th an English Translation of John Chrysostom’s ‘Address on 
inglory and the Right Way for Parents to Bring up their Children’, 
M. L. W. Laistner. Pp. x + 145 (Cornell University Press; 
ndon: Geoffrey Cumberlege) 20s. 


centuries, being the text of three lectures delivered at the 
, University of Virginia. Though dealing specifically with the 
sr Roman empire, the book reviews the whole period from St 
il to the Carolingian age. It is most interesting, in the first place, 
a brief survey of the precarious survival of classical antiquity: 
of. Laistner is, I think, justified in maintaining that historians 
re exaggerated the tendency of many Fathers to favour what was 
»d in Greek philosophy, and that had the early Christian world 
lowed the Fathers’ theories rather than their application of 
m, the knowledge of classical antiquity would probably have 
mn lost. Secondly, a more lenient judgment is urged about the 
icentration on rhetoric as opposed to philosophy in the pagan 
ication of those days, a comparison being made with the rivalry 
ween humanism and the sciences in our own times. The third 
int of interest is found in the second and third chapters, on the 
echetical instruction of children and converts, and on Christian 
her education. 
There is a rather unnecessary digression about the baptism of 
ants; and there is no mention whatever of St Athanasius. 
e book remains nevertheless a most interesting work of real 
ue not only to the historian but to anyone engaged in the work 
Christian education and even to the catechist, for admittedly our 
t-tridentine catechisms could receive improvements along the 
2s of the Mystagogiai of the Fathers ; the outline of catechetical 
truction is perhaps too brief, but there one has to take the purpose 


NV: find here a history of education in the third and fourth 
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of the book into consideration. The conclusion on the practi: 
reconciliation of pagan rhetoric and philosophy with purely religid 
teaching is more suggested than explicit, as being exemplified in t 
persons of John Chrysostom and Basil. 

Gratitude is due to Prof. Laistner for his translation, in ve 
lively English, of Chrysostom’s ‘Address’; it should be needless 
speak of its value for almost any reader. The text is preceded b: 
sober critical introduction, where the combination of two seemin; 
diverse subjects under the same title is explained by the fact t 
Chrysostom considered vainglory as the root of the moral and soc 
evils which his system of education was designed to remedy, 


Early Medieval Philosophy, by George Bosworth Burch. Pp. x 
142 (King’s Crown Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege) 14s. ¢ 


IVE leading thinkers of the ninth, eleventh and twelfth centuri: 
Pevicen, St Anselm, Abelard, St Bernard, and Isaac of Ste¢ 

are here considered, not in the light of thirteenth centu 
philosophy as preludes to the same, but objectively, in a condenn 
tion of the philosophy of each, in order to show how diverse ac 
spontaneous was the thought of these times previous to the revii 
of Aristotle. 

The author brings into relief certain problems and points 
intellectual interest which were common to the philosophers 
the period, and there is a thoroughly good exposé of the developma 
of the struggle for a reconciliation of faith and understanding. TI 
history of Anselm’s ontological argument is well presented; so 
the problem of universals, and the spirit which animated t! 
scholastic philosophy, the monasticism and the mysticism of t 
time is evoked. It is obvious that the author’s special interest lies: 
the dispute between Peter Abelard and St Bernard, typifyir 
scholastic and monastic philosophy respectively. There is an excelle 
biographical sketch of each, and a vigorous plea is made for be 
sympathy and admiration in regard to the tragic personality 
Abelard. Here, however, the author glosses over the certain fact! 
Abelard’s heresies, and is perhaps over-charitable in his person 
judgments. The book is dedicated to the memory of Peter Abela 
(‘and is intended for those who, in this new age of military crusac 
and thought control, still look to truth as the force which kee 
them free’). As a result a certain rationalistic spirit creeps in he 
and there, and an undesirable bias. DOM JULIAN STEAD! 
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snglish Medieval Sculpture by Arthur Gardner. Revised and enlarged 
tion. Pp. 352 + viii + 683 photographs (Cambridge University 
SS) 55S. 

¢ is good to see the re-appearance of this scholarly and satisfying 
study, a model of excellent printing and illustration, which 
ranges over the whole gamut of English medieval sculpture from 
seventh to the sixteenth centuries. It is a pity that the book 
es little or no note of pre-reformation work in the classical style, 
h as Bishop West’s exquisite chapel at Ely and the sedilia at 
ymondham. 

it is difficult to make generalizations about a book of this character 
ich, beginning with the Anglian crosses at Bewcastle and 
thwell, illustrates Norman work from great centres like Malmes- 
ry to small churches like that of Stoke Dry in the hills of Rutland, 
I reaches its climax in the exquisite thirteenth century work at 
sstminster, Lincoln and Wells—surely the deacon on the West 
nt of Wells, pictured in fig. 261, and the recumbent knight at 
rchester (fig. 411), vibrant with energy, are as fine as anything 
‘the continent? In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries a con- 
erable decline is noticeable, and figures tend to become dumpy 
1 ornament undisciplined and even vulgar (as at King’s College 
apel, Cambridge). As a general rule, however, it seems clear 
t during the later centuries sculpture was becoming more 
1eral, rich corporations or rich patrons could employ good 
ftsmen, but poorer rural centres tended to employ local talent 
th disastrous results. This probably accounts for the great 
yeriority of East Anglian fifteenth century art over that of the 
est. 


Manning : Anglican and Catholic edited by J. Fitzsimons. Pp. vii + 
9 (Burns Oates and Washbourne) 15s. 


r is just a hundred years since the conversion of Henry Manning, 
-archdeacon of Chichester, to the Catholic Faith, and it is 
therefore appropriate that a volume of essays should appear to 
mmemorate it. Manning must always remain in some sense an 
gmatic figure—forceful, sincere, capable, while at the same time 
playing unexpected limitations. Perhaps these limitations form 
. explanation both of the greatness and of the weaknesses of his 
racter ; for limitation in a positive and forceful character restricts 
; scope of action by obscuring the fields for it and makes for 
sisiveness by obviating any tendency to second thoughts and 
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concealing the claims of other courses of action. Therefore iti 
probably true to say that Manning’s very limitations gave him t 
efficacy and earnestness which enabled him to become—undoub 
—the greatest archbishop of Westminster. 

The present series of essays is rather disparate in character < 
some repeat what has already been said in others; in fact the edit 
could have been more carefully done. The articles differ shar 
from one another, that on Manning the Anglican by the Revd. 
Chapeau being written in an English style of singular ineptitu: 
while that on Manning and the Vatican Council by the Revd W. P 
(with some reservations), Prof. D. Gwynn’s Manning and Irela 
and Mgr F. H. Davis’s Manning the Spiritual Writer are particula: 
worthy of note. As a whole the series contains a considerable amov 
of valuable material and judicious summing-up.. We welcome 1 
pictures of Manning reading a Sherlock Homes story in the Stre 
Magazine and of a papal breakfast consisting incongruously of chocol 
coffee, buns, cakes and ices, with the ubiquitous Mgr Talbot fill: 
the pockets of the clerical students with bonbons from the Po 
table. ; DOM AELRED WATKI 


[The publishers of Sermons et opuscules spirituels inédits de Richa 


de Saint Victor, noticed here last October (p. 522), are Mm. Desc: 
de Brouwer et Cie, Bruges.—ep.] 
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La Maison Dieu 27 is full of interest to a degree which is out- 
nding even for this consistently valuable periodical. There are 
ticles by P. Congar and P. Lécuyer on the priesthood of the 
thful. And there is some important correspondence about recent 
ticles on liturgical affairs which have caused some stir. P. Roguet 
ces P. Bouyer to task for his article in Dieu Vivant 19, mentioned 
this place last October: he regards it as painting too dark a picture 
the present situation (Abbot Capelle in the fifth issue of Les 
estions Liturgiques et Paroissiales for this year endorses P. Bouyer’s 
ain contentions); and Canon Renaud charges with extravagance 
Doncoeur’s ‘Requétes fondamentales d’une renaissance liturgique’ 
a Maison Dieu 25). 

Such exchanges, outspoken, charitable and intelligent, well 
lculated to produce a thorough sifting of the problems and to 
epare eventual solutions, are not sufficiently common in the 
eological field, where a certain tendency is apparent to evade 
ficult questions of any profundity (Theological Studies for last 
ptember begins with a long article on the Morality of Boxing). 
‘these circumstances a welcome must be given to an article in 
nikon for the last quarter of the year, ‘Théologie de la Parole et 
ccuménisme’, which does not hesitate to point out shortcomings 
‘the account given by many Catholic theologians of the Church’s 
ission: they have something to learn from the Orthodox and from 
otestants about the Church’s sacerdotal and prophetical roles. 
- is a pity that JIrénikon should treat English Catholics as though 
ey did not exist. ) 

Bulletin Thomiste for 1951, being the first part of the eighth volume 
947-53), is now available from Le Saulchior, Etiolles par 
isy-sur-Seine (O.-et-S.) at 1,000 francs. It contains eight sub- 
yntial review-articles (by such writers as the Editor, P. Isaac, 
d Prof. Gilson) of important recent publications in the field of 
holastic philosophy, and a Bibliographie Critique of nearly 200 
ges, in which over 150 periodicals are cited. 


ferRaTUM.—In last October’s Commentary, p. 518, |. 16, in 
e description of Fr Horgan’s proof for the existence of God, for 
ontingent’ read ‘caused’. Although the distinction eludes us, 
> apologise to Fr Horgan for this error. ] 
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Fr E. Quinn writes: In the third issue of Zeitschrift fiir katholis 
Theologie of 1951, Fr Ramsauer concludes his survey of the treatme 
of the Church in the catechisms. With some remarkable exception 
the concept of the Church as a purely hierarchical organizati. 
persisted until the beginning of this century. Thus in a catechis 
published as newly revised in 1900 there appears the definiti 
‘By the Holy Catholic Church we understand all Catholic Christia 
together with the Pope and the Bishops by whom they are rulec 
The work of pioneers like Conrad Zehrt, unnoticed at the tir 
(1834), has borne fruit only in very recent years. One of the be 
examples of recent work is Eugen Fischer’s Christenlehre (Kolma 
0.J., 1944), a wholly Christocentric handbook; here the Chur 
is defined as ‘the community of the faithful in which Christ st 
living in a mysterious way continues through the successors of t! 
Apostles the work of salvation to the end of time’. The Katholisa 
Christenfibel of J. Pieper and H. Raskop (Cologne, 1938) is not 
catechism, but a primer of Catholic doctrine: this, too, brings 
the mystery of the Church while doing full justice to the visit 
hierarchical organization. Finally Fr Ramsauer refers to the excelles 
Catechism for use in all the Belgian dioceses (1946) which embodil 
in language accessible to all the faithful the Vatican definition 
the Church as herself a great and perpetual motive of credibilil 
as well as more recent teaching on the Mystical Body. More remo 
from our present theological pre-occupations seems Mgr + 
Michael Landgraf’s study of the early scholastic writers on th 
mortality of Christ, but his impressive array of texts is of th 
greatest value in showing how the natural necessity of the death 
our Lord became a permanent possession for later theology. Uni 
Peter Lombard it was by no means clear that the voluntary charact: 
of that death meant the free acceptance of what might have bes 
avoided by miracle, but not in the natural course of things. 

In the third issue of Scholastik for 1951, Johannes Baptist Lotz, s.J 
looks at man as a historical being in the light of the comments « 
‘historicism’ in Humani Generis. It is not easy reading, but that 
scarcely to be expected in an attempt to re-think the essenc 
existence problem in relation to man and in the light of scholasti 
hegelian and existentialist philosophies. Platonism, Fr Lotz co 
cludes, proceeds from the ‘What’ to the ‘Who’ or even overloo 
the ‘Who’: a philosophy which takes man in his historical existen 
seriously must proceed from the ‘Who’ to the ‘What’, ‘witho 
becoming lost in the ‘‘Who’’ alone’. 
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HE weekend of 30th September was crowded with functions 

in a way which is hardly paralleled in our annals. On the 

Saturday, the feast of St Michael, Dom Bede Maitland and Dom 
Yyprian Stockford pronounced their solemn vows at Pontifical Mass 
ing by Fr Abbot. On the Sunday the Bishop of the diocese sang 
ontifical Mass and raised Dom John Roberts to the priesthood, 
om Gervase Murray-Bligh and Dom Christopher Leyne to the 
iaconate and the newly professed to the subdiaconate. After 
espers on the same day Fr Abbot clothed as novices Desmond 
Br Clement) Haslehust, Peter (Br Maurus) Hogan, Nicholas (Br 
asil) Lash (O.G., 1947-50), Anthony (Br Gerard) Kelly (O.G., 
948-51) and Myles (Br Raphael) Appleby (O.G., 1944-48). On 
1e following morning, 2nd October, Dom John sang his first 
lass. At the High Mass on 3rd October, Br Augustine James, Br 
hilip Jebb and Br Matthew Wilson pronounced their simple vows 
yr three years. 
To all these we offer our congratulations. 
) * * * 
The back row of the choir stalls in the Abbey Church, together 
rith the tabernacle work above it, was put in position nearly 
wenty years ago. Funds accumulated by the Abbey Church Guild 
ave now been devoted to providing similar stalls for the front rows. 
he whole set, modelled on the stalls in Chester Cathedral, has 
een designed and executed by Ferdinand Stuflesser of Ortisei. 
The bench-ends are after the pattern of those at Monksilver in 
merset. On each of those at the West end is carved one of the 

bols of the four evangelists, and at the East end there are two 

airs of fifteenth century designs. 


| *- * * 


On 18th November, Fr Abbot spoke at a joint regional conference 
f the Newman Association and the Union of Catholic Students held 
t Southampton to discuss Christian Unity. The title of his paper was 
Catholicism and other religions—doctrinal relationships’, and he 
rged that in discussions with non-Catholics the nature of the Church 
n10uld be emphasized, for from it all the specifically Catholic 
octrines followed. On 25th November he preached at the High 
fass in Bournemouth which was attended in state by the Mayor 
nd most of the Councillors, and at which the Bishop of Portsmouth 
vas present. 
a 
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Fr Abbot and Dom Sebastian Moore attended the internatio 
meeting of patristic scholars held recently in Oxford. 


* * * 


We are glad to report that Dom Victor Farwell is making ; 
satisfactory recovery from the injuries which he sustained in. 
riding accident last summer. 

* * * 


The School rst XV has given a very creditable performance 
season, winning all its school matches except that against Taunton 


* © * 


Many generations of old Gregorians will join with us in givi 
our best wishes to Mr W. W. T. Moore, who has retired after mo» 
than twenty-five years’ teaching in the School as the result of’ 
serious illness. 

* * * 


Charles Mathew (0.G., 1917-1921) has been appointed Chid 
1ustice of the Federated Malay States and Eric Hallinan (0.¢:; 
J912-1918) Chief Justice of Cyprus. 


* * * 


We offer our congratulations to Mr and Mrs Tom Brady on thi 
occasion of their golden wedding. 


* * * 


The Society of St Gregory held its annual dinner on tot 
December at the Hyde Park Hotel. The Cardinal Archbishop ¢ 
Westminster was the chief guest, and over a hundred Gregorian 
attended. 


: 


* * a 


The mission at Peasedown St John, about six miles along th 
road to Bath, has been served by Downside monks for more tha: 
twenty years as a part of the parish of Stratton. During the las 
three years three large housing estates have been completed an 
have so increased the number of Catholics in the district that th 
Bishop has decided to erect the mission into an independent parist 
We wish Father Littleton A. Powys, its first parish priest, ever 
success. 
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